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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_——_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 4th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
gee 
HERE is some news this week from Mashonaland. The 
Chartered Company’s forces having defeated the enemy 
in two small battles, have effected their junction, and are mov- 
ing on Buluwayo, and the Bechuana police have been joined 
by Khama with 1,710) fighting natives. The true question is 
whether Lobengula will give battle in the plain. If he does, 
he will be smashed; but if he does not, and fights in the 
hills between the forts and Buluwayo, he may protract the 
war, and even inflict some great loss upon the Whites. 
We have only to wait, for no exertion here will help the 
settlers one jot; but we note among the experts an under- 
tone of anxiety. Mr. Rider Haggard, in his latest talk 
with the interviewers, is by no means quite confident, while 
Mr. Swallow, said to be the greatest expert of all, clearly 
anticipates a White massacre. The causes of despondency 
seem, when examined, to be two,—a belief that our numbers 
are insufficient, and a fear that the Matabele may prove as 
madly courageous as their grandfathers, the pure Zulus. 
Mr. Haggard thinks that fighting the Mashonas, who are 
comparatively feeble folk, may have demoralised them; but 
that opinion, though it sounds unanswerable, is by no means 
supported by history. British troops in India have not 
become demoralised, nor the White settlers at the Cape. It 
is rashness, not cowardice, which is generated by habitual and 
easy victory 





The event of the week on the Continent has been the 
reception of the Russian Admiral and his officers in Paris. 
It was almost Royal. The Admiral was received on Tues- 
day at the railway station by representatives of all the 
Ministries as well as of the Municipality, and escorted to the 
Naval and Military Club by officials through tens of thousands 
of people, al! wild with welcome. He was entertained in 
the evening by President Carnot, who declared in a short 
address that the friendship between Russia and France grew 
stronger every day, and created the Admiral Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour. Next day he was received by General 
Saussier in the name of the Army, and by the Minister of 
Marine in the name of the Navy, and was called on by every 
one who is great in France. Presents are showered upon 
both officers and men, and it is said that both have 
much difficulty in surviving the feasts which not daily 
but hourly are pressed upon them. The important feature 
im the reception. however, is that the people join in it, that 








the millions are delighted, and that the sentiment hostile 
to Russia, which must exist in some sections of the people, if 
it be only the Poles—always numerous in Paris—is sub- 
merged in the general joy that France has found a friend at 
last. In one rush of 300,000 persons to see the Admiral, 
scores of severe injuries are said to have been sustained. 
We have tried to show elsewhere that there is a serious 
side to all this display of emotion, but need only remark here 
that it appears to have genuinely pleased the Russians at 
home, who are showering on Paris telegrams of congratula- 
tion and delight. Note as an example of the irony of history, 
that the two tunes played everywhere, usually together, are 
the “Russian Hymn” and the “ Marseillaise.” 


France lost Marshal MacMahon on Tuesday, the ex-President 
dying mainly of old age at eighty-five, one year older than 
Mr. Gladstone. He was a good but not great soldier, and an 
honest but vacillating politician, who owed his hold upon 
France, firstly, to his splendid courage; secondly, to his 
almost accidental victory at Magenta; and thirdly, to a 
character for rectitude so fine that his constant defeats 
in the war with Germany cost him no respect either 
with the people or with the Army. He is supposed to 
have been at heart a Monarchist; and if in 1873 the 
Comte de Chambord had not insisted on the white flag 
as his ensign, he might have played the part of General 
Monk. He was probably, however, a lukewarm politician, 
knowing little except his soldier’s work, and remember- 
ing that he owed his position wholly to the Bonapartes. 
In private life he appears to have been beloved, and he 
was absolutely free from the greed which has so often dis- 
credited French Marshals, and which spoiled the character of 
his civilian successor in the Presidency. He was not a 
brilliant man in any way; but he uttered two mots in his life 
which have become historical. One was when he said, on 
receiving orders to retire from the Malakoff, “I am here, 
and mean to stop!” and the second when he told the 
Legitimist agent who asked him to adopt the white flag, 
“No; the Chassepots would go off of themselves!” 

The New York correspondent of the Daily News, who is 
usually right, announces (October 19th) that President Cleve- 
land has come to a most important resolution. He has 
resolved to set the Senate, and possibly the law, aside alto- 
gether. That is to say, he will send a message to Congress 
announcing that his Government has suspended the Act 
requiring the purchase of silver. The reason for this high- 
handed proceeding is, that the Treasury receipts for the 
quarter are £4,200,000 below the estimate; and that, if the 
purchases continue, the deficit by the end of the year 
will be £10,000,000. It is said that the people will approve 
this action, and there may be a clause in the Sherman Act 
sufficiently doubtful to allow of protracted argument; but the 
blow to the influence of the Senate will be a tremendous one. 
If the President can exercise a dispensing power when- 
ever the public safety requires it, the ultimate authority in 
the nation vests in him. The conflict, if it arises, will be 
watched with intense interest, all the more, perhaps, because 
it has arisen on a financial question which the people as a 
body do not profess to understand. It will test the strength 
of Federalism to the very utmost. 


The news from Austria is very strange. It is believed on 
all hands that Count Taaffe and his Emperor intend to recede 
from their determination to introduce a nearly universal 
suffrage. The nationalities, it appears, have caught our 
point, that a strong Cis-Leithan Parliament might make 
short work of them, and are in such furious resistance that 
the Bill has inthis Parliament nochance. The Conservatives, 
the Germans, and the Poles have all united, and as they 
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possess a large majority, the Government has, it is asserted, 
given way. ‘The Bill will be withdrawn, and Parliament will 
be dissolved with a promise that suffrage reform shall be very 
moderate indeed. That is rather an ominous resolution for 
the House of Hapsburg, for it looks as if its steadiness had 
given way, to be replaced by a shallow opportunism. The 
adoption of universal suffrage may be dangerous, but to 
adopt it one day, announce it to the public, and then abandon 
it next day, is more dangerous still. The whole body of the 
lower classes will be furious with disappointment, and they 
have now the argument to adduce that the Emperor and his 
Ministers hold a wide suffrage to be compatible with Imperial 
interests. 'To which there is, and can be, no answer. 


The Crown Princess of Roumania has given birth to a son, 
an event of much interest to the Kingdom, where the perman- 
ence of the dynasty is of importance, and of some interest to 
Englishmen. The heirs to the Crowns of Germany, Britain, 
Greece, Roumania, Hesse, and Saxe-Coburg are now all 
descendants of Queen Victoria; and what with one marriage 
and another, the whole of the non-Catholic Monarchies of 
Europe, those of Turkey and Servia excepted, form a kind of 
family party. The fact is not of much political importance, 
as cousins and brothers-in-law can hate very hard; but it is 
curious to remark the permanent tendency of the clan to keep 
within itself. That has lasted long if, as is said, every 
reigning person in Europe, with the aforesaid exceptions, is 
in some way a descendant of Henry the Fowler, and would 
seem to militate against the idea that intermarriage causes 
degeneracy. Sovereign Houses rarely produce beauty, the 
Wittelsbachs being a marked exception; but the Heirs of 
Europe would not make a bad troop of dragoons. 


On Wednesday, at Dronero, in Piedmont, Signor Giolitti, 
the Italian Premier, made at a political banquet, attended by 
the whole of the Government and a great number of Deputies 
and Senators, an important statement as to Italy’s policy. 
Italy’s intentions were, he declared, “impartial and con- 
ciliatory,” and “the state of foreign politics permits her to 
devote her efforts to the solution of internal difficulties,”—7.e., 
the financial crisis. Great efforts, he pointed out, had been 
already made to cut down expenditure, but still more was 
needed to produce a complete equilibrium. To do this the 
Ministry propose, first, a reform of the succession-duties, and, 
secondly, a progressive Income-tax on all persons having a net 
income above 5,000 lire. These reforms and other measures of 
secondary importance will produce an additional revenue of 
40,000,000 lire, the amount required. A reorganisation of the 
Army would be carried out so as to obtain the maximum of 
result for the minimum of expenditure. No doubt we have 
often heard such promises of economy before, and with no 
result. There is, however, a ring of businesslike sincerity in 
Signor Giolitti’s speech which promises well. 


Mr. Asquith, on Tuesday, made a good speech at Glasgow, of 
which we have said almost enough elsewhere. The peroration 
is curiously fine, quite beyond Mr. Asquith’s usual style, but 
public interest has fastened on a statement that Mr. Gladstone 
has been misconceived, and that the Government, apparently 
with the consent of the Anti-Parnellites, has determined not 
to re-introduce the Home-rule Bill next Session. We shall 
see better how that is when Mr. Gladstone has passed 
through another winter, and feels that if he is to carry his 
fixed purpose, he must override all projects of delay. Mr. 
Asquith was not bitter against the Lords, attributing their 
faults rather to the people who left them such powers, but pro- 
tested against dissolving on account of any vote of theirs,— 
unless, indeed, it were one against the Registration Bill. 
Then, indeed, the Government would dissolve at once,—a 
most mysterious reading of the “ grand constitutional prin- 
ciple” that the Lords do not signify. Mr. Asquith looks, in 
carrying both Irish and English “ends,” to a “continuous, 
permanent, and unbroken ” alliance of the English and Irish 
democracies. That means, of course, that the Irish Members 
are to be retained to govern Englishmen and Scotchmen with- 
out responsibility either to Scots or Englishmen. All things 
are possible in politics always; but that prophecy may be 
pronounced at least improbable. 


On Tuesday, Lord Salisbury addressed a great public meet- 
ing at Preston. After noting that the country had suffered 








Ls 
from a famine of discussion, rather than, as Mr. Gladstone 
complained, from a famine of legislation, he welcomed the 
Parish Councils Bill as a check on the growing bureay. 
cracy of Whitehall. ‘‘ You have heard of the French Minister 
who held out a book to a friend, and who told him, ‘ Look at 
this book. It is a grammar. At this moment—twenty 
minutes past eleven—every child in France is reading that 
grammar.’ Well, that is the ideal of the bureaucrat.” "The 
Education Department came in for a specially hard rap,—as 
‘those learned gentlemen in London who find that this con. 
flict of religious opinion is exceedingly inconvenient to the 
work they have got in hand. They long for a convenient 
religion. Certain persons have invented what I may call a 
patent compressible religion, which can be forced into al} 
consciences with a very little squeezing, and they wish to in. 
sist that this shall be the only religion taught through the 
schools of the nation.” At the end of his speech, which 
bristled with clever points—note the delightful way in which 
he dealt with the notion that attending a parish assembly 
between six and eight once a quarter could amuse the rural 
parishes—Lord Salisbury dwelt with emphasis on the Ulster 
side of the Home-rule question. To him, “one of the most 
powerful and. cogent reasons against the Bill—a reason over. 
powering all others—is that of intense indignation at the 
part which it is proposed England should play in respect to 
Ulster.” 


On Wednesday, Lord Salisbury made another speech, to 
the Ormskirk Habitation of the Primrose League. The 
passage of chief importance was that in which he drew 
attention to the necessity for maintaining the strength of 
the Navy. We must be prepared to pay a heavy insurance 
in order to provide against the surprises which science has in 
store for us. No sacrifice we could be called on to face would 
be anything approaching the sufferings all classes must under. 
go if an enemy for forty-eight hours were master of the Irish 
Channel. Napoleon used to say that if he could take hold of 
Antwerp it would be like a pistol presented to the mouth of 
the Thames. “We do not wish pistols presented to the 
mouths of the Clyde, the Mersey, and the Avon.” Yet if 
the Home-rule Bill passes, another hostile coast will be 
created opposite our own. This was most wise and states- 
manlike, as was also Lord Salisbury’s insistence on the 
importance of the Ulster question—with a true statesman’s 
instinct he sees that this is the cardinal fact of the situation 
—but we must protest against the recklessness of the phrase 
in which Lord Salisbury spoke of the “inferior and bitterly 
hostile population” of the South of Ireland. That is heady 
language which does no good, and causes infinite anger among 
Irishmen. No doubt Unionist speakers have plenty of provo- 
cation to use strong language—the Nationalists speak of the 
English as not merely inferior, but as the authors of all 
infamy—but they should resist the temptation to bandy 
vituperative epithets. It is a bad game at best, and one at 
which the Celt is sure to beat the Saxon. 

Lord Waterford, in a speech in Berwickshire, on Thursday, 
pressed home one danger from Home-rule which has been 
very little discussed. He thought any Home-rule Govern- 
ment would stop recruiting in Ireland, and thus deprive the 
Empire of one of its best supplies of soldiers. Without free 
recruiting, he added, we must resort to conscription, and thus 
the Home-rule Bill might affect the liberty of every English 
household. That is an exaggeration, as money would bring 
all the soldiers we want; but it is quite probable that a failure 
in Irish recruiting might cost us another million in wages, 
and lead to incessant friction between the two Governments. 
The abstract right to recruit belongs, of course, to the 
Sovereignty, and could not be interfered with; but an Irish 
Government could soon make the sergeants’ work impossible. 
It could, for example, compel the presence of all young men 
in their own parishes once a year to be registered and 
examined as supplementary police. 


Though during the week a good many more miners have 
gone back to work at the old rates, the vast majority are still 
out—the men sticking to their old demand, and the masters 
requiring a 15 per cent. reduction as their irreducible 
minimum. They—the owners—met at Manchester on 
Wednesday, and definitely refused the offer of the Birming- 
ham Conference of Miners, reaffirming, at the same time, the 
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15 per cent. offer. In addition, however, they proposed a 
joint-committee, with an independent chairman, to discuss 
whether or no there should be a reduction. Meantime, the 
controversy over the actual takings of the average miner is as 
inconclusive as ever. What the public wants to know is not 
elaborate scales of pay per day, but how much in cash, and 
free of all deductions and forced payments, the average” miner 
prings home on pay-night. But apparently, this is what no 
one can or will state. It should be noted that this week the 
prices of coal in London have been greatly reduced. % This is 
a significant fact. It means that above a certain price the 
fires are put out, and the demand shrinks till prices shrink 
also. This seems to show that the miners’ contention that 
the owners can get an artificially high price out of the public 
if they will only agree to ask it,is a delusion. We do not 
urge that therefore the miners cannot get their demand; but 
it is, at any rate, a fact of importance. During the week 
there has been a recurrence of rioting—at St. Helen’s—and 
on Friday the latest reports describe the situation as “ very 
critical.” 


On Wednesday, Lord Randolph Churchill addressed a 
Unionist meeting at Bedford, presided over by the Duke of 
Bedford. After hurling at the head of Mr. Whitbread, the 
sitting Member for the town, a series of extracts from the 
Spectator, Lord Randolph devoted himself to Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to the Irish Americans sent through Mr. Blake, and 
pointed out who were the leaders of the men addressed in 
such complimentary terms, and what were their characters 
and records. Lord Randolph ended by pointing out that if 
Home-rule was hung up as Mr. Asquith hinted it would be, 
“all interest in it would die away, and it will become an 
asphyxiated corpse.” This the Irish know; and they will, 
therefore, insist on reintroduction, and Mr. Gladstone will 
have to yield. The Lords will, of course, reject Home-rule 
again, and then will come the Dissolution. Very possibly 
that is what will happen; but at the same time the Anti- 
Parnellites realise that unless the Government can show a cer- 
tain amount of English legislation, their defeat is certain 
after the Dissolution. 


The Times of Monday gives an interesting account of the 
revised Belgian Constitution, under which power will pass 
from 140,000 privileged electors to 1,200,000 citizens, and in 
which has been inserted a check never before attempted in 
the art of Constitution-making. Every citizen of twenty-five 
is to acquire one vote by one year’s residence in the same 
commune A second vote is to attach to the elector if (1) 
he is thirty-five and married, or a widower with children, 
and pays to the State 5 francs in direct taxes; (2) if he is 
twenty-five and a proprietor either of immovable property 
worth 1,000 francs or if he has 100 franes of rentes. Two 
extra votes are to attach to men over twenty-five who (1) hold 
superior educational certificates, or (2) hold or have held 
public or private posts of importance. No one, it is further 
enacted, can hold more than three votes. This is a rough out- 
line of the details of the scheme. The experiment is a most 
interesting one, and has, theoretically at least, a good deal to 
recommend it. Another feature of the revision is the con- 
stitution of the Senate. This body is to be partly composed 
of Senators directly elected, and partly of those chosen by the 
provincial councils. The Senators must be over forty, and 
either pay 1,200 francs in direct taxes, or else own land worth 
12,000 francs. That does not sound a very strong body. It 
would have been better to have adopted the French plan, or 
else to have had direct election with very large constituencies. 


The unemployed and the Socialists are beginning, much to 
the scandal of the Gladstonians, to demand that some of the 
magnificent abstractions floated by them shall be reduced to 
cash down. On Monday, Sir Charles Russell met in Hackney 
with a very disturbed reception from a body of unemployed 
who had marched to the meeting with a banner inscribed, 
“We want food for our wives and children. Give us work to 
get it, or by God we will take it! ”—a sentiment not nearly so 
neatly turned as the old “ right to live working or to die 
fighting.” After a good deal of disturbance, Sir Charles 
Russell made a speech pitched in a very humble key, assuring 
the meeting that the Government would do everything it could 
for the unemployed, and that Mr. Fowler “ would be very slow 
indeed ” to put in force his power of veto in respect of extra 


expenditure on relief works incurred by local boards. We 
wonder how Mr. Fowler, who, after all, is a Cabinet Minister 
and not Sir Charles Russell’s subordinate, will like being 
committed in this way to a policy of public works. 


On Saturday last, Lord Penhryn, as chairman of the North 
Wales Property Defence Association, gave evidence before 
the Welsh Land Commission. He denied most emphatically 
the suggestion, “ made in a question in the syllabus of the 
Commission,” that there existed in Wales any combination of 
landowners for the purpose of rejecting tenants of a parti- 
cular class. He then went on to show that the agitation had 
not its origin in any real sense of grievance, but had been 
deliberately fomented “by journalistic sensational writing in 
the vernacular Press by agitators totally unconnected with 
any interest in land, and with no other object than that of 
securing for the proprietors of those papers a pecuniary 
advantage by promoting their circulation.” With this object 
in view, the vernacular Press confused the Land question with 
the Church question, threatened landowners, in the event of 
their venturing to support the Church, and revived obsolete 
prejudices against England. There is, we do not doubt, a great 
deal of truth in this view, and we agree that the allegations of 
oppression are purely fictitious. Still, the fact of the agita- 
tion remains. We have tried to show elsewhere that what 
it really rests on is the inherent hatred of a Celtic race to the 
English land system,—the most reasonable and most pro‘t- 
able in the world for the tenant who is a man of reason, but 
one that seems oppressive tv men who are at the bottom 
governed by sentiment, and also suffer from a fierce land- 
hunger. 








A letter in Monday’s Times, signed by William Frazer, T. 
Lauder Brunton, and Malcolm M. McHardy, the th ‘ee do2tors 
attending Dr. Herz, draws attention to the position in which 
their patient is placed by the operation of the Extradition law. 
Dr. Herz is a prisoner in charge of the Metropolitan Police 
under a warrant issued to the representatives of the French 
Government. But proceedings under Extradition warrants 
can only be heard at Bow Street, and Dr. Herz is too ill—say 
his medical advisers—to risk not only the appearance at Bow 
Street, but the possible remands. It is further alleged that 
the warrant was “illegally obtained.” What, therefore, the 
doctors want is that the validity of the warrant should be 
argued in the absence of the accused; but this, it appears, 
would not be legal. There are, they say, two alternatives 
under the treaty, (1), that the English Government by inaction 
should cause the death of Dr. Herz without the technical pro- 
ceedings under which he was arrested being tested; (2), that 
the English Government should cause the purely legal aspect 
of the proceedings to be investigated. If the second is adopted, 
the doctors declare that it can be shown that the warrant was 
obtained ultra vires. No doubt the case is a hard one; but at 
the same time the English authorities must do nothing to 
shield Dr. Herz, because he is in very bad health. Could not 
Dr. Herz’s lawyers apply for a mandamus to prevent the 
execution of the warrant, and so get the case heard? That 
is only a layman’s suggestion; but surely there must be some 
way out of the difficulty. 


The London School Board, with its vast experience, finds it 
necessary to modify its ideas on the subject of corporal 
punishment. It hoped, we believe, once to do without it 
altogether, and that hope proving illusory, it entrusted the 
cane to head-masters only. The teachers, however, found that 
they must use it occasionally, and did so, whereupon they 
were pretty frequently fined by Magistrates, who neverthe- 
less thought the fining rather ridiculous. The Board have 
therefore, by 27 to 12, agreed that the cane must be 
kept by the head-master, but that the assistant may send 
for it if necessary, the idea being that the head-master shall 
always know if punishment is inflicted, and if a subordinate 
resorts frequently to the punishment. That seems a reason- 
able compromise. Great fear was expressed lest the parents 
should take offence at the new rule, and vote against its 
advocates; but the majority are, we fancy, too sensible for 
that. The votes rest as yet with the fathers, who certainly 
do not hesitate, when needful, to “warm” their children 
effectually. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE OF THE FRENCH FETES. 


WwW cannot help thinking that Punch, often as sharp- 
sighted as most humorists are, is this week 
gravely in error, and that the reception of the Russian 
Admiral in Paris is anything but a “farce.” It is not 
the histrionic display which impresses us, though that 
was wonderfully managed, but the unanimity of the people. 
The Parisians have been taught from childhood to hate 
Russia. Their idea of the Czar is of a being who is the 
incarnation of cruelty and despotism, who, with the 
knout in his hand and a pile of sentences to Siberia on 
his table, sits moodily planning outrages on liberty and 
schemes for the conquest of the world. It was doubted 
in 1869 whether the Czar Alexander II. would be safe 
in the streets; and his reception, though carefully 
arranged by the Court, was, among the people, far 
from cordial. It is, moreover, a tradition of Parisians 
dating centuries back, that Poland ought to be loved, 
and that the one oppressor of Poland, Germany and 
Austria being alike forgotten, is the Russian Czar. 
There must be scores of thousands in Paris, including 
a majority of her Municipal Council, with whom 
hatred of Russia is almost a religion, and who at 
any other time in their lives would have welcomed any 
grand disaster to the great Eastern Empire as a relief 
to themselves and to mankind. Yet there is no jarring 
note in this enthusiastic reception ; no appearance, in public 
at least, of any section of the Parisian people who retain 
the old ideas. The Government is restrained and cautious, 
the Army has apparently received a hint to abstain from 
demonstrations, but the people are unanimous, a few 
Socialists excepted, in their welcome of the Russian Admiral 
and his men. Count d’Haussonville, representative of the 
Bourbons, presents himself, for the first time in his life, 
at the President’s reception, to indicate that the event is 
so joyous as to extinguish politics. Respectable ladies kiss 
the Russian sailors in the streets—they are most of them 
Finns, and must be as surprised as delighted—and the 
masses cover remote quarters with flags, and swarm round 
the officers till the latter are beside themselves with 
emotion and the pressure, and strive, with their Slav 
adaptability, to outdo even their hosts in their expressions 
of loving feeling. Imagine a Russian officer with the 
tricolour folded over his heart! Frenchmen, usually so 
reluctant to part with money, give presents by the 
thousand ; champagne flows like water down the throats 
of men who never heard of its existence, and, in fact, 
Paris, the quickest-witted if not the most intellectual city 
in the world, is delirious with satisfaction. It has not 
stripped itself half-naked, as Toulon appears to have done, 
having something of the sensible North in its composition, 
but it has gone crazy in other ways. 

It is not wise to say or to believe that all this is senti- 
mental. No doubt the French, like all races into which 
the Celtic element enters largely, have a passionate desire 
for sympathy, feel an isolated position to be a position of 
inferiority, and will pardon even an enemy if he will but 
profess admiration and affection for their nation. They 
cannot, if their fortunes are clouded, bear to stand in 
patience and wait till the sun shines; nor do they 
ever feel, as Germans and Englishmen feel, that the 
only satisfactory work is the work which is done alone. 
They hunger for praise like poets, and for sympathy 
like women. But there is another side to the French 
mind, which is never to be forgotten,—a mathematical 
side given to calculation, keen in business, apt to be 
even unpleasantly clear-sighted in its recognition of the 
actualities of life. The true Frenchman adores, quite 
genuinely as far as emotion is concerned, and then asks 
about the dot, as if he were only calculating for the family 
benefit. The Parisians to be so moved must see advan- 
tage somewhere in all this display ; and it is clear they 
can only see it in the future. In the past they have 
nothing to be thankful for. In 1870, Russia deserted 
them, like the rest of mankind, and deserted them 
when a single remonstrance from the Czar would probably 
have saved Paris, and certainly have saved the cession of 
the two Provinces. No doubt the Czar is believed to have 
intervened in 1876; but it is very doubtful now if he did 
not do this under advice from Prince Bismarck, who 


prosperity reckless and ill-advised. France had no aid 
from Russia in Egypt, nor has the Russian Foreign Offic 
encouraged her Colonial dream, which indeed is no Prcce 
of her masses. It must be the future which France regards 
as she precipitates herself upon the Ozar’s broad bosom - 
and the only future in which he can aid her is one of 
war. He is the potential enemy of Germany; and there. 
fore, despot or philanthropist, or neither, the loved of 
France. He sympathises with her, and he has wealth — 
wealth in men, horses, and cannon to place at her disposal 
and France rushes to his arms. ? 
We fear the hard side of the Frenchman, the side 
which has made him the best mathematician and the 
most savage realist in Europe, is enlisted in this affair, as 
well as the sentimental side, and that is a serious te 
flection for the world. Nobody doubts that it is fear 
of consequences which is now arresting war; and if 
fear of the consequences is lifted off from the heart of 
Paris, still more if it is lifted off from the heart of 
France, an important guarantee for peace has disappeared. 
We all, even in the most Chauvinist moments, desire 
that war shall be a concern with limited liability 
and with Russia by her side, Italy hampered by 
financial difficulty, and England under Mr. Gladstone, 
Frenchmen may believe that liabilities even in the Great 
War will not be unlimited. A security is therefore taken 
away, and one which operated strongly even in moments 
of acute emotion. It is true the Czar may not feel on his 
side equally assured. It is not the tendency of Kings to 
believe much in outbursts of popular feeling; and Alex- 
ander ITI. may well hold that nothing has been changed, 
that France will not fight the better or worse for her kisses 
to Russian sailors, and that of the reasons which impel him 
to be peaceful, not one has been removed. For all the 
flags and fireworks in Paris, he will still have to win 
his own battle pretty much alone,—to take the ultimate 
command himself, and to bear, if fortune deserts him, all 
the consequences of defeat. Still, it is not in human 
nature to believe nothing of complimentary speeches from 
the great—and France is great—or to refuse to calculate, 
when an equal promises cordial assistance, what a differ- 
ence it would make. The Czar is absolute; but he has his 
own war party to contend with, and his power of resist- 
ance, though probably still sufficient, is materially lessened 
by the general Russian conviction that France is thirsting 
to utilise the new alliance. Monarchs distrust Republics, 
and Alexander III. distrusts the French Chamber; but 
when a Republic throws itself laughing, sobbing, and 
embracing at the Monarch’s knees, distrust may be 
suspended for a moment,—and it only takes moments 
nowadays to set an army in motion. Besides, there is 
Germany to be thought of. The Emperor there gazes 
on the splendid scene in Paris with a very thought- 
ful brow; he reflects on the past history of his country, 
and when he rises to make a speech, as he did on Wednes- 
day at Bremen, every sentence recalls some war with France 
in which Germany was triumphant. The German Em- 
peror will declare no war if he can help it, but his view of 
the chance of war being declared on him must be materially 
affected. He knows perfectly well that the real cause of 
this effusive friendship between two utterly dissimilar 
Powers is a common hatred of Germany; and his business 
in this world is to see that hatreds borne to Germany do 
her no serious hurt. 
We do not know that England is specially threatened 
by the display. Russia no doubt, by threatening India, 
could make a French war with England additionally 
dangerous; but even if France fought one and won it, she 
would be no nearer to the revindication of her provinces. 
She would be weaker for war with Germany, and her 
Army would probably have acquired little additional 
glory. The peasantry do not want to fight England, nor 
does the Army; and those two forces have always to be 
considered by the rulers of France. If Germany were out 
of the way, indeed, then a descent on Egypt, with Russia 
as backer, might exactly suit both the spite and the 
vanity of the directing classes, and we might almost 
without warning be engaged in a great war; but Germany 
is not out of the way, and to fight a long war with 
England with Germany looking on is not, we think, a 
course of policy which will commend itself either to 
French or Russian statesmen. Still, the stronger we are, 





thought the German military party had become in their 





the better for peace; and we heartily trust that neither 
the War Office nor the Admiralty will take Sir Johu 
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Tenniel’s mistaken view of the reception of Admiral 
Ayellan in Paris, the heart of France. When France goes 
wild with enthusiasm, something is very apt to happen. 





MR. ASQUITH IN GLASGOW. 


HE chief interest of Mr. Asquith’s speech of Tuesday 
T in Glasgow consists in the light it throws on his own 
character and views. He is supposed, it is true, to have 
made an important statement about next Session ; but 
we do not see that when examined his statement comes to 
much. He says that people have placed an “inaccurate 
and unjust ” construction on Mr. Gladstone’s words about 
the Home-rule Bill emerging from the waves which have 
engulfed it, and declares that the Government has no 
fixed determination to reintroduce the Bill early next 
Session,—but is not that rather a superfluous assertion 
than a revelation ? Whoever supposed that the Govern- 
ment had any determination of the kind? Certainly, 
we did not; for the very point of our argument was 
that the Government as such could have no determi- 
nation until Mr. Gladstone bad made up his mind; 
that he had not made it up yet, but that he probably 
would make it up in favour of an immediate redemption 
of his pledge to Celtic Ireland. Statesmen of eighty-four 
are not tolerant of the waiting game. Mr. Asquith, 
doubtless, thinks he knows Mr. Gladstone’s mind upon 
the subject; but Mr. Gladstone’s mind is always described 
by himself as an open one, and he is perfectly capable of 
keeping it open till February next, and then announcing to 
the Cabinet a decision, based upon his years and his health, 
to which Mr. Asquith and the rest of his colleagues must 
submit, or go. If the Premier says the Home-rule Bill 
must be the main object of next Session, it will be the 
main object, let the Cabinet or the Party or the con- 
stituencies kick with vexation as they like. They are 
beaten men if Mr. Gladstone disappears; and in that fact 
is the secret of his autocracy. The statement therefore 
does not impress us, and would not if Mr. Gladstone 
made it himself; but the speech itself has an interest 
which makes it worthy of study. In it Mr. Asquith 
shows himself more clearly than ever before as a Radical 
with one reserve. The reserve is that he will have 
order. The curious tolerance for anarchy which infects 
so many of our Radical journals, and even a few Liberal 
leaders—including in Ireland Mr. Gladstone himself— 
has no place in Mr. Asquith’s mind. The fuss made by 
Labour leaders at the employment of soldiers and police 
during the recent riots in the coal districts—a fuss, no 
doubt, which has met with but little popular response— 
has not daunted him at all. He is quite willing to grant 
inquiry, if people have been killed during the execution of 
repressive orders; but if it is necessary to maintain order, 
he will go on killing. After pointing out, we must say 
with justice, the absurdity of the idea that the Glad- 
stonian Government, which is dependent upon the votes 
of the masses as opposed to the classes, would use force 
unjustly on the side of the employers, he proceeded to say, 
amidst an outburst of enthusiasm which might give some 
of the Labour leaders warning :—‘“ There is one thing 
which neither I nor any other Liberal Minister who is 
worthy the name will ever tolerate, and that is, the 
use of disorder, of lawlessness, or of riot either upon the 
one side or the other. I do not care upon which side 
it is employed, I do not care who it is that instigates it, 
or who it is that defends it. So long as I am responsible, 
not only to the Sovereign, but to the people of this 
country, for the proper use of the executive forces which 
the law places at the disposal of the Administration, riot 
and disorder shall not be allowed to prevail.” In the steady 
defence of this determination Mr. Asquith has always 
been consistent; and, as the scenes in the coal districts 
show that he means what he has said, his last utterance 
will be received with satisfaction by the country. He is, 
and will remain, one of the leading minds of the Liberal 
Party; while they are in power he will always be a promi- 
nent Minister; he may even, being a fortunate man, one 
day be the favourite claimant for the Premiership ; and it 
is pleasant to all grave men to know that, as against 
mob-rule and anarchy, we have one strong Radical who 
will, if necessary, shoot. 

But for the rest, Mr. Asquith is a Radical, probably all 
the stronger because he in a rather marked way abstains 
from using the usual dialect of the party. He dislikes angry 





drivel. He does not, for instance, abuse the House of Lords 
for their recent vote, but taunts the people with leaving such 
enormous power to the House of Lords. The Peers have 
always, he says, rejected important measures if introduced 
by Liberal Premiers ; and this time they have only been 
true in a very striking way, owing to the weight of the 
majority, to their historic tradition. “I venture to 
say this to you, that so long as you tolerate the system 
which places this gigantic power in irresponsible hands, 
so long, gentlemen, you have yourselves, and nobody 
else, to blame for its normal and its natural effects.” 
That is effective Radicalism, which abuse usually is 
not; for it means that Mr. Asquith, if he had the 
power, would sweep the House of Lords away, or so 
limit its functions that it could no longer oppose the 
popular will. The House does not, he says, oppose any 
barrier to bad or revolutionary legislation when introduced 
by Tories; it does arrest the public will when expressed 
through Liberals, and therefore the people should, if they 
understand their business, bring it to an end. The 
same spirit comes out in his sentences about the 
Registration Bill. This Bill will be, in fact, a Reform 
Bill of a sweeping character, and it therefore rouses 
in Mr. Asquith an enthusiasm which is at one point 
expressed involuntarily in a rather comic way :—‘ We 
have to shorten the period of qualification which, 
in its present form, annually disfranchises a very 
large number of capable and intelligent subjects of the 
Crown. We have to prevent the illegitimate use of 
the lodger franchise which, by an artificial limit of 
value, admits freely and wholesale to the register men 
who happen to be well off or well placed from a social 
point of view, and at the same time excludes men equally 
well qualified in fact—ah, yes, and equally within the 
scope of the intention of the law as it was passed in 
Parliament—from the exercise of electoral rights; and we 
shall not complete that great and urgent work of reform 
until we have secured that no man, whatever may be the 
number of his qualifications, shall be entitled to exer- 
cise more than one vote. A measure to secure those 
great ends will certainly be passed through the House 
of Commons in its next Session. What fortune may 
befall it in ‘another place,’ I do not venture to pre- 
dict; but let the House of Lords rejeet it, and I do 
not think we shall be very slow to respond to the appeal 
of our Unionist friends, to take the opinion of the 
country about it.” So intense is Mr. Asquith’s desire 
for more votes, so zealous is he for enlargement ot 
the suffrage, that he openly rejects his own arguments 
when they militate against it; and after proving for a 
quarter-of-an-hour that if the Government dissolved on a 
vote of the Lords against a Home-rule Bill, it would be 
false to its trust from the people, he threatens immediate 
Dissolution if a Registration Bill is rejected! The fate of 
the Empire may be involved in the Home-rule Bill, but 
that does not signify ; and its rejection need not produce 
an appeal tothe people. But registration is a vital matter, 
and before it even high constitutional principle, though 
affirmed in public only the minute before, must be per- 
mitted to give way. That is Radicalism in its nakedest 
form, the Radicalism which considers that nothing is 
rightly settled, nothing is even bearably settled, until the 
multitude is in a position to give final orders upon all 
things. Mr. Asquith, be it remembered, is not a wire- 
puller. He is not seeking this great change merely to 
weaken, as it will do, the Tory vote in London; he is sin- 
cerely convinced that the multitude ought to rule, and to 
enable them to rule, would postpone even his most mature 
constitutional convictions. If the Lords are for the Union, 
so be it; Ireland must wait. But if they are against an 
extended suffrage, we must appeal instantly to the people. 
So excited does he grow, that he does not even remember 
that his words may cause the rejection of the Bill as the 
quickest way of forcing the appeal to the people, which 
the House of Lords for once earnestly desires. Even this, 
however, is not the strongest of Mr. Asquith’s Radical 
utterances. Greatly to our surprise, he is ready, rather 
than forego a Radical triumph, to resort to what we can- 
not but regard as, in a political sense, unfair means. He 
declares, with a vehemence that perhaps indicates a secret 
doubt, that the Irish will co-operate with the Govern- 
ment even if Home-rule is delayed a Session, and affirms 
that,—“It is upon the cordial, the continuous, the 
unbroken alliance of the democracy of Ireland with the 
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democracy of Great Britain that the chance of securing 
the ends which are dear to them, and the ends which are 
dear to us, entirely depends. That alliance has stood the 
strain of seven years of hard-fought conflict; and for my 
part I am perfectly certain it will endure to the end.” If 
the Irish are removed from the House, the words we have 
italicised become meaningless or deceptive; and as Mr. 
Asquith does not talk nonsense or deceive anybody, they 
ean but mean that he intends, as far as in him lies, to 
keep the Irish delegates in Parliament. In other words, 
he is willing, rather than forego Radical ‘“ ends,” to keep 
in Parliament a body of “foreigners” who will vote for 
and against Bills which will in no degree affect their own 
constituents ; who will, for instance, support a shilling 
Income-tax voted to pay pensions to the aged poor, in the 
comfortable certainty that their supporters will never have 
to pay one extra penny. 


We had scarcely expected avowals so extreme from Mr. 
Asquith; but we are rather wasting argument. Mr. 
Asquith would not deny that he was a Radical, and in his 
peroration, by far the most genuinely eloquent passage we 
have ever seen in a speech of his, he thus defends his 
faith:—“ We are concerned with a complex historic 
society which requires for its readjustment the finest 
insight and the most delicate touch. But there is all the 
difference in the world in the treatment of these great 
social questions, in the success which attends their treat- 
ment, according as they are approached in an attitude of 
hope or in an attitude of despair. It is not a difference 
of mood or of temper. It is a difference of conviction 
and of faith. If it be true that progress is an illusion, 
if the organised efforts of men to improve the con- 
ditions of life are nothing more and nothing better 
shan an impulsive and credulous flight from known to 
unknown evils, why then we will agree, and it is wise for 
the rational man to lie back with folded hands and to 
allow the current that carries the fortunes of us all to drift 
him where it will; but I spoke to you of the Liberal party, 
—that is not our faith. We believe that in the history of 
our race and of our own country there is an increasing 
purpose of which the larger abundance and the fairer 
apportionment of happiness is the end, and the associated 
energies of human beings in society and in the State are 
the means. That is our creed.” That is the creed, no 
doubt, of all the saner Radicals, most felicitously expressed. 
For ourselves, while we entirely acknowledge that the creed 
has a certain attraction, and that it is rapidly capturing 
the multitude throughout the Western world, we take 
leave to doubt whether happiness instead of nobleness is 
the true end, and whether the vote of the ignorant—for it 
is to this that the “associated energies of human beings ” 
in politics always comes—can be the wisest means. It the 
doctrine is true, it is true of all mankind, and we have 
only to apply it to the inferior races to see its utter folly. 
Yet these races differ from us mainly in their degree of 
ignorance. 


ENGLAND AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE letter from Mr. Gladstone which was read by Mr. 
Blake at the Irish-Day Celebration at the World’s 

Fair, and which has only this week found its way into the 
English papers, is interesting, if for no other reason, as 
affording a clue to the thoughts which occupied the Prime 
Minister’s mind at the moment it was written. It was 
written, it 18 necessary to remember, on the day after the 
third reading of the Home-rule Bill by the House of 
Commons; and with this great triumph fresh in his 
memory and its speedy nullification by the action of the 
House of Lords clearly foreseen, what is the dominant 
note of Mr. Gladstone’s letter? Neither jubilation over 
the success achieved in one Chamber, nor any great display 
of anger at the obstructive action of the other. The 
Lords are told, indeed, that their vote is “no more 
than a dilatory vote;” but instinctively Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to recognise, and, with what was probably un- 
intended candour, to admit, that not the House of Lords, 
but England is the real obstacle in his way—England 
proper, that is to say, apart from the two Kingdoms 
and the Principality which are united with her. He sees 
what some of his followers do not see, or pretend they do 
not; that, whether the Lords be right or wrong, they are 
fighting not the battle of a class, nor the battle of a 
party, but the battle of a nation. The change of opinion 
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in England between 1886 and 1892 was great, but « E 
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land,” he tells his American audience, “ still exhibits 
reduced majority to intercept one of the greatest benefits 
ever conferred, not only upon Ireland, but upon her I 
this attitude she is alone amongst all the people of the 
English-speaking race.” It is characteristic of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s courage that he is not at all daunted by this great 
fact of the persistent and still powerful opposition of the 
leading portion of the United Kingdom; and it is equally 
characteristic of another feature in his mental constitu. 
tion, which may best be described as a certain inability to 
discriminate where votes are concerned, that he treats 
England merely as one among the many peoples of the 
English-speaking race, not differing in essentials from the 
others, nor entitled to any special consideration for her 
voice and opinions. It is by reason of the same mental 
disability that he refuses to assign any more weight within 
England herself to the educated classes and the classes 
trained in politics and accustomed to government, than to an 
equal number of the newly enfranchised masses,—only there 
he does discriminate, and in favour of the unlettered and 
inexperienced ;-and that in Ireland he accepts the votes of a 
crowd of illiterate peasants as giving sanction to a revoly. 
tion, while the intelligence, industry, and property of the 
country, irrespective of religion, are on the other side. But 
here, again, there is discrimination, for the very existence 
of a “ loyal minority” in Ireland is persistently ignored, 
England may deem herself lucky if Mr. Gladstone does 
not soon discover that she is suffering from some special 
incapacity which renders her political judgments only 
valuable as creating a presumption in favour of the con. 
trary propositions. 

But others will remember, though Mr. Gladstone does 
not, that, if England is alone on this question of 
Home-rule amongst all the people of the English. 
speaking race, she has some right to stand alone. She 
is the mother of them all, and it is from her they 
have learnt to speak English. Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland are in favour of Home-rule; the Colonies, in 
so far as they have any opinion on the matter, sometimes 
show a leaning to the same side; and Americans, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, “in all ranks and in all parts of their 
magnificent country, have shown an active and almost 
universal sympathy with Ireland;” that is to say, with 
his own particular plans for the amelioration of Ireland. 
In his view, no doubt, this isolation of the Mother- 
country on this matter is simply due to her dull and 
obstinate clinging to prejudices which her more quick- 
witted children have abandoned. But England, let us 
remember, is the home and primal source of the 
political capacity of the race, armed with which it has 
gone forth to so many triumphs all over the world, both 
in self-government and the ruling of subject peoples. 
And it is there, if anywhere, that we should expect to 
find the political strength and judgment of the race 
unimpaired, as at the fountain-head we expect to find 
the stream flowing pure and undefiled. This Iri-h con- 
troversy is from beginning to end on the question of 
setting up in Ireland a separate Parliament with a 
separate Ministry responsible to it according to the 
English model; and what would Ireland ever have 
known of Parliaments and Ministries responsible to 
them, but for her connection with England? The 
nation which invented the machinery ought to be the 
best judge of the expediency of applying it im any 
particular instance. And if it be argued that England 
has not the knowledge necessary for a right decision, the 
answer is easy. Where you find a knowledge of Ireland, 
there you find a belief in the Union; where you find 
ignorance, there, probably, you find a belief in Home-rule. 
And, looking at the matter from a larger and Imperial 
point of view, is not the judgment of England on the 
question whether a proposed rearrangement of Govern- 
mental machinery would strengthen the Empire or other 
wise, the most likely to be the true one? She is at the 
centre, and in the best position for a wide and unbiassed 
survey of the facts. It is she that created the Empire, and 
she that has the responsibility of maintaining it. Scotch- 


men, Welshmen, and Irishmen have brought their many 
and various gifts to aid her; but the guiding spirit has 
been English, the steadying element has been English, 
and the tradition which sustains the Empire, raising 
individuals to its own elevation and filling them =“ its 
t 18 


own strength, had England for its birthplace. 
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AN ADDITIONAL PLATE 


will be given monthly in 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 


CoMMENCING WITH 

The NOVEMLER PART, ready 
October 25th, price ls. 4d., 
which wiil form the First of a 
New Volume, and contain the 
following Plates: 

Photogravure: 
‘VERONICA VERONESE.” 

By D. G. ROSSETTI. 


Etching: 


‘THE ALHAMBRA.” 
By H. MACBETH-RAEBURN. 





Wood Engraving: 


“THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE.” 
By FRED WALKER. 


The NOVEMBER PART also contains :— 


Cecil Gordon Lawson. By HESELTINE 
Owen. With 2 Portraits of Cecil G. Lawson (by F. 
Wilfrid Lawson). and 5 lllustrations of his Works: 
“‘ Marshlands,” Pen-ank-Ink Sketch and Water- 
Colour Study of “ The Hop-Gardens of England,” 
“The Minister’s Garden” (engraved by O. L 
Lacour), and ‘‘ A Chelsea Pastoral.” 


Art in the Theatre: Costume on the 
Stage. By Percy ANDERSON. With 7 Illus- 
trations by the Author: ‘‘ Miss Palliser as Rowena 
in Ivanhoe ;”” ** Dress for Queen, Thirteenth Cen- 
tury ;”’ “Mrs. Beerbohm Tree in Le Passant ;” 
A Dancing Dress;’’ ‘‘ Walking Dress, 1830;’ 
“Sketch for Nautch Costume; and “ Mer- 
veilleuses.” 


“The Harbour of Refuge.” Note by 
J. W. Nortu, A.R.A., R.W.S.; and an Illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ Jesus Hospital, Bray.” 


‘The Alhambra.” Note on the Etch- 


ing by H. MacbetH-RAEBURN. 


An Attempt towards the Restoration 
of the Venus of Melos. By Joun Bett, 
Sculptor. With a Portrait of John Bell, and3 
Illustrations of his Suggested Restoration of 
the Venus. 


Love Expectant. Poem by WarHam 
St. LecerR. With an Illustration by Herbert J. 
Draper, 


The Ruston Collection: the Old Masters. 


By CiaupE PuHitiips, With 7 Illustrations, 


Grez. By R.A. M.Stevenson. With 


7 Illustia ions by Ernest Parton, reproduced in 
monochrome. 


A French View of Gothic Architec- 


ture. By RreainaLp BLOMFIELD, 


Our Illustrated Note-Book. With 9 


Illustrations, 


Chronicle of Art: Art in October. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


VOLUME FOR 1893 (Vol. XVI.) With 12 
exquisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and 
about 400 Illustrations from Original Drawings 
by the first artists of the day and from famous 
Paintings. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 163, 


Uniform with ‘‘ Royal Academy” 
Pictures. 


Now Ready, Parts I. and II., price 1s. each. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES 
OF THE YEAR. 


With Reproductions of One Hundred and 
Fifty Continental Pictures of 1893. 
To be completed in Three Parts, price 1s. each; or 


handsomely bound in One Volume, price 5s, 
Part III, will be published October 25, 


*¥* Cassell and Company’s List of NEW 
BOOKS for the SEASON 1893-94 will 
be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS TWINING’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK: 


Being the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LOUISA TWINING. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 153, With 2 Portraits 


of the Author, 


Miss Twining’s Recollections extend over a period of fifty years, during which she has witnessed the origin 
and growth of most of the great social and philanthropic movements of the time, and bas berself taken an 
active and prominent part in them. Her recollections of English manners and habits of half-a i-century ago 


are also extremely interesting and entertaining. 


[November 1st, 


MR. LE FANU’S REMINISCENCES. 


~ 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
By W. R. LEFANU. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 

Mr. Le Fanu was for many years Commissioner of Public Wo ks in Ireland; his recollections cover more 
than half-a-century, and deal with every phase of Irish life. The book is full of good stories, and contains 
anecdotes of Thackeray, O’Connell, Sir W. Maxwell, Trollope, and other eminent men of the author’s 
acquai tance. The value of the volume is enhanced by Mr. Le Fanu’s reminiscences of his brother, Sheridan 


Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose life no account has hitherto been given, 


[November 8th, 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD: 


A NOVEL. By the AUTHORS: of “THK MEDICINE LADY,” ‘ LEAVES FROM A DOCTOR'S 


DIARY,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo, Sls. 6d, 
HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, 


With numerous Illustrations by F. T. Jane. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6 


The ENGLISH 
MAGAZINE. VOL. X. October, 1892--Septem- 
ber, 1893. With nearly 1,000 Pages and 1,000 
Pictures. This is the largest Volume of the 
English Illustrated Magazine ever issued, Super- 
royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 8:, 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. 


With nearly 40 Original Illustrations by E. A. 


Lemann. 1 vol. 4to, handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, 7s. 6d. 


The Translation is the favourite one by Madame | 
De CHATELAIN, carefully Revised for the present | 


Work. 


| 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor | 


Lioyp Morgan. With numerous Illustrations. 
A Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED 


[November 


|The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. 


the Dvuom of the Great City. By K. D. Fawcett. | 


Being an Attempt to Determine the First Prin- 
ciples of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry 
into the Conditions and Import of Consciousness. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE OF THE FRENCH FETES. 


WwW: cannot help thinking that Punch, often as sharp- 
sighted as most humorists are, is this week 
gravely in error, and that the reception of the Russian 
Admiral in Paris is anything but a “farce.” It is not 
the histrionic display which impresses us, though that 
was wonderfully managed, but the unanimity of the people. 
The Parisians have been taught from childhood to hate 
Russia. Their idea of the Czar is of a being who is the 
incarnation of cruelty and despotism, who, with the 
knout in his hand and a pile of sentences to Siberia on 
his table, sits moodily planning outrages on liberty and 
schemes for the conquest of the world. It was doubted 
in 1869 whether the Czar Alexander II. would be safe 
in the streets; and his reception, though carefully 
arranged by the Court, was, among the people, far 
from cordial. It is, moreover, a tradition of Parisians 
dating centuries back, that Poland ought to be loved, 
and that the one oppressor of Poland, Germany and 
Austria being alike forgotten, is the Russian Czar. 
There must be scores of thousands in Paris, including 
a majority of her Municipal Council, with whom 
hatred of Russia is almost a religion, and who at 
any other time in their lives would have welcomed any 
grand disaster to the great Eastern Empire as a relief 
to themselves and to mankind. Yet there is no jarring 
note in this enthusiastic reception ; no appearance, in public 
at least, of any section of the Parisian people who retain 
the old ideas. The Government is restrained and cautious, 
the Army has apparently received a hint to abstain from 
demonstrations, but the people are unanimous, a few 
Socialists excepted, in their welcome of the Russian Admiral 
and his men. Count d’Haussonville, representative of the 
Bourbons, presents himself, for the first time in his life, 
at the President’s reception, to indicate that the event is 
so joyous as to extinguish politics. Respectable ladies kiss 
the Russian sailors in the streets—they are most of them 
Finns, and must be as surprised as delighted—and the 
masses cover remote quarters with flags, and swarm round 
the officers till the latter are beside themselves with 
emotion and the pressure, and strive, with their Slav 
adaptability, to outdo even their hosts in their expressions 
of loving feeling. Imagine a Russian officer with the 
tricolour folded over his heart! Frenchmen, usually so 
reluctant to part with money, give presents by the 
thousand ; champagne flows like water down the throats 
of men who never heard of its existence, and, in fact, 
Paris, the quickest-witted if not the most intellectual city 
in the world, is delirious with satisfaction. It has not 
stripped itself half-naked, as Toulon appears to have done, 
having something of the sensible North in its composition, 
but it has gone crazy in other ways. 

It is not wise to say or to believe that all this is senti- 
mental. No doubt the French, like all races into which 
the Celtic element enters largely, have a passionate desire 
for sympathy, feel an isolated position to be a position of 
inferiority, and will pardon even an enemy if he will but 
profess admiration and affection for their nation. They 
cannot, if their fortunes are clouded, bear to stand in 
patience and wait till the sun shines; nor do they 
ever feel, as Germans and Englishmen feel, that the 
only satisfactory work is the work which is. done alone. 
They hunger for praise like poets, and for sympathy 
like women. But there is another side to the French 
mind, which is never to be forgotten,—a mathematical 
side given to calculation, keen in business, apt to be 
even unpleasantly clear-sighted in its recognition of the 
actualities of life. The true Frenchman adores, quite 
genuinely as far as emotion is concerned, and then asks 
about the dot, as if he were only calculating for the family 
benefit. The Parisians to be so moved must see advan- 
tage somewhere in all this display ; and it is clear they 
can only see it in the future. In the past they have 
nothing to be thankful for. In 1870, Russia deserted 
them, like the rest of mankind, and deserted them 
when a single remonstrance from the Czar would probably 
have saved Paris, and certainly have saved the cession of 
the two Provinces. No doubt the Czar is believed to have 
intervened in 1876; but it is very doubtful now if he did 
not do this under advice from Prince Bismarck, who 
thought the German military party had become in their 





prosperity reckless and ill-advised. France had no aid 
from Russia in Egypt, nor has the Russian Foreign Office 
encouraged her Colonial dream, which indeed is no dream 
of her masses. It must be the future which France regards 
as she precipitates herself upon the Czar’s broad bosom - 
and the only future in which he can aid her is one of 
war. He is the potential enemy of Germany; and there. 
fore, despot or philanthropist, or neither, the loved of 
France. He sympathises with her, and he has wealth — 
wealth in men, horses, and cannon to place at her disposal 
and France rushes to his arms. : 

We fear the hard side of the Frenchman, the side 
which has made him the best mathematician and the 
most savage realist in Europe, is enlisted in this affair, as 
well as the sentimental side, and that is a serious re- 
flection for the world. Nobody doubts that it is fear 
of consequences which is now arresting war; and if 
fear of the consequences is lifted off from the heart of 
Paris, still more if it is lifted off from the heart of 
France, an important guarantee for peace has disappeared. 
We all, even in the most Chauvinist moments, desire 
that war shall be a concern with limited liability, 
and with Russia by her side, Italy hampered by 
financial difficulty, and England under Mr. Gladstone, 
Frenchmen may believe that liabilities even in the Great 
War will not be unlimited. A security is therefore taken 
away, and one which operated strongly even in moments 
of acute emotion. It is true the Czar may not feel on his 
side equally assured. It is not the tendency of Kings to 
believe much in outbursts of popular feeling; and Alex- 
ander III. may well hold that nothing has been changed, 
that France will not fight the better or worse for her kisses 
to Russian sailors, and that of the reasons which impel him 
to be peaceful, not one has been removed. For all the 
flags and fireworks in Paris, he will still have to win 
his own battle pretty much alone,—to take the ultimate 
command himself, and to bear, if fortune deserts him, all 
the consequences of defeat. Still, it is not in human 
nature to believe nothing of complimentary speeches from 
the great—and France is great—or to refuse to calculate, 
when an equal promises cordial assistance, what a differ- 
ence it would make. The Czar is absolute; but he has his 
own war party to contend with, and his power of resist- 
ance, though probably still sufficient, is materially lessened 
by the general Russian conviction that France is thirsting 
to utilise the new alliance. Monarchs distrust Republics, 
and Alexander III. distrusts the French Chamber ; but 
when a Republic throws itself laughing, sobbing, and 
embracing at the Monarch’s knees, distrust may be 
suspended for a moment,—and it only takes moments 
nowadays to set an army in motion. Besides, there is 
Germany to be thought of. The Emperor there gazes 
on the splendid scene in Paris with a very thought- 
ful brow; he reflects on the past history of his country, 
and when he rises to make a speech, as he did on Wednes- 
day at Bremen, every sentence recalls some war with France 
in which Germany was triumphant. The German Em- 
peror will declare no war if he can help it, but his view of 
the chance of war being declared on him must be materially 
affected. He knows perfectly well that the real cause of 
this effusive friendship between two utterly dissimilar 
Powers is a common hatred of Germany; and his business 
in this world is to see that hatreds borne to Germany do 
her no serious hurt. 

We do not know that England is specially threatened 
by the display. Russia no doubt, by threatening India, 
could make a French war with England additionally 
dangerous ; but even if France fought one and won it, she 
would be no nearer to the revindication of her provinces. 
She would be weaker for war with Germany, and her 
Army would probably have acquired little additional 
glory. The peasantry do not want to fight England, nor 
does the Army; and those two forces have always to be 
considered by the rulers of France. If Germany were out 
of the way, indeed, then a descent on Egypt, with Russia 
as backer, might exactly suit both the spite and the 
vanity of the directing classes, and we might almost 
without warning be engaged in a great war; but Germany 
is not out of the way, and to fight a long war with 
England with Germany looking on is not, we think, a 
course of policy which will commend itself either to 
French or Russian statesmen. Still, the stronger we are, 
the better for peace; and we heartily trust that neither 








the War Office nor the Admiralty will take Sir John 
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—————r . 
Tenniel’s mistaken view of the reception of Admiral 


Avellan in Paris, the heart of France. When France goes 
wild with enthusiasm, something is very apt to happen. 





MR. ASQUITH IN GLASGOW. 


HE chief interest of Mr. Asquith’s speech of Tuesday 
T in Glasgow consists in the light it throws on his own 
character and views. He is supposed, it is true, to have 
made an important statement about next Session ; but 
we do not see that when examined his statement comes to 
much. He says that people have placed an “inaccurate 
and unjust ” construction on Mr. Gladstone's words about 
the Home-rule Bill emerging from the waves which have 
engulfed it, and declares that the Government has no 
fixed determination to reintroduce the Bill early next 
Session,—but is not that rather a superfluous assertion 
than a revelation ? Whoever supposed that the Govern- 
ment had any determination of the kind? Certainly, 
we did not; for the very point of our argument was 
that the Government as such could have no determi- 
nation until Mr. Gladstone bad made up his mind; 
that he had not made it up yet, but that he probably 
would make it up in favour of an immediate redemption 
of his pledge to Celtic Ireland. Statesmen of eighty-four 
are not tolerant of the waiting game. Mr. Asquith, 
doubtless, thinks he knows Mr. Gladstone’s mind upon 
the subject; but Mr. Gladstone’s mind is always described 
by himself as an open one, and he is perfectly capable of 
keeping it open till February next, and then announcing to 
the Cabinet a decision, based upon his years and his health, 
to which Mr. Asquith and the rest of his colleagues must 
submit, or go. If the Premier says the Home-rule Bill 
must be the main object of next Session, it will be the 
main object, let the Cabinet or the Party or the con- 
stituencies kick with vexation as they like. They are 
beaten men if Mr. Gladstone disappears; and in that fact 
is the secret of his autocracy. The statement therefore 
does not impress us, and would not if Mr. Gladstone 
made it himself; but the speech itself has an interest 
which makes it worthy of study. In it Mr. Asquith 
shows himself more clearly than ever before as a Radical 
with one reserve. The reserve is that he will have 
order. The curious tolerance for anarchy which infects 
so many of our Radical journals, and even a few Liberal 
leaders—including in Ireland Mr. Gladstone himself— 
has no place in Mr. Asquith’s mind. The fuss made by 
Labour leaders at the employment of soldiers and police 
during the recent riots in the coal districts—a fuss, no 
doubt, which has met with but little popular response— 
has not daunted him at all. He is quite willing to grant 
inquiry, if people have been killed during the execution of 
repressive orders; but if it is necessary to maintain order, 
he will go on killing. After pointing out, we must say 
with justice, the absurdity of the idea that the Glad- 
stonian Government, which is dependent upon the votes 
of the masses as opposed to the classes, would use force 
unjustly on the side of the employers, he proceeded to say, 
amidst an outburst of enthusiasm which might give some 
of the Labour leaders warning :—‘ There is one thing 
which neither I nor any other Liberal Minister who is 
worthy the name will ever tolerate, and that is, the 
use of disorder, of lawlessness, or of riot either upon the 
One side or the other. I do not care upon which side 
it is employed, I do not care who it is that instigates it, 
or who it is that defends it. So long as I am responsible, 
not only to the Sovereign, but to the people of this 
country, for the proper use of the executive forces which 
the law places at the disposal of the Administration, riot 
and disorder shall not be allowed to prevail.” In the steady 
defence of this determination Mr. Asquith has always 
been consistent; and, as the scenes in the coal districts 
show that he means what he has said, his last utterance 
will be received with satisfaction by the country. He is, 
and will remain, one of the leading minds of the Liberal 
Party; while they are in power he will always be a promi- 
tent Minister; he may even, being a fortunate man, one 

day be the favourite claimant for the Premiership; and it 
18 pleasant to all grave men to know that, as against 
mob-rule and anarchy, we have one strong Radical who 
will, if necessary, shoot. 

But for the rest, Mr. Asquith is a Radical, probably all 
the stronger because he in a rather marked way abstains 
from using the usual dialect of the party. He dislikes angry 








drivel. He doves not, for instance, abuse the House of Lords 
for their recent vote, but taunts the people with leaving such 
enormous power to the House of Lords. The Peers have 
always, he says, rejected important measures if introduced 
by Liberal Premiers ; and this time they have only been 
true in a very striking way, owing to the weight of the 
majority, to their historic tradition. “I venture to 
say this to you, that so long as you tolerate the system 
which places this gigantic power in irresponsible hands, 
so long, gentlemen, you have yourselves, and nobody 
else, to blame for its normal and its natural effects.” 
That is effective Radicalism, which abuse usually is 
not; for it means that Mr. Asquith, if he had the 
power, would sweep the House of Lords away, or so 
limit its functions that it could no longer oppose the 
popular will. The House does not, he says, oppose any 
barrier to bad or revolutionary legislation when introduced 
by Tories; it does arrest the public will when expressed 
through Liberals, and therefore the people should, if they 
understand their business, bring it to an end. The 
same spirit comes out in his sentences about the 
Registration Bill. This Bill will be, in fact, a Reform 
Bill of a sweeping character, and it therefore rouses 
in Mr. Asquith an enthusiasm which is at one point 
expressed involuntarily in a rather comic way :—‘ We 
have to shorten the period of qualification which, 
in its present form, annually disfranchises a very 
large number of capable and intelligent subjects of the 
Crown. We have to prevent the illegitimate use of 
the lodger franchise which, by an artificial limit of 
value, admits freely and wholesale to the register men 
who happen to be well off or well placed from a social 
point of view, and at the same time excludes men equally 
well qualified in fact—ah, yes, and equally within the 
scope of the intention of the law as it was passed in 
Parliament—from the exercise of electoral rights; and we 
shall not complete that great and urgent work of reform 
until we have secured that no man, whatever may be the 
number of his qualifications, shall be entitled to exer- 
cise more than one vote. A measure to secure those 
great ends will certainly be passed through the House 
of Commons in its next Session. What fortune may 
befall it in ‘another place,’ I do not venture to pre- 
dict; but let the House of Lords reject it, and I do 
not think we shall be very slow to respond to the appeal 
of our Unionist friends, to take the opinion of the 
country about it.” So intense is Mr. Asquith’s desire 
for more votes, so zealous is he for enlargement of 
the suffrage, that he openly rejects his own arguments 
when they militate against it; and after proving for a 
quarter-of-an-hour that if the Government dissolved on a 
vote of the Lords against a Home-rule Bill, it would be 
false to its trust from the people, he threatens immediate 
Dissolution if a Registration Bill is rejected! The fate of 
the Empire may be involved in the Home-rule Bill, but 
that does not signify ; and its rejection need not produce 
an appeal tothe people. But registration is a vital matter, 
and before it even high constitutional principle, though 
affirmed in public only the minute before, must be per- 
mitted to give way. That is Radicalism in its nakedest 
form, the Radicalism which considers that nothing is 
rightly settled, nothing is even bearably settled, until the 
multitude is in a position to give final orders upon all 
things. Mr. Asquith, be it remembered, is not a wire- 
puller. He is not seeking this great change merely to 
weaken, as it will do, the Tory vote in London; he is sin- 
cerely convinced that the multitude ought to rule, and to 
enable them to rule, would postpone even his most mature 
constitutional convictions. If the Lords are for the Union, 
so be it; Ireland must wait. But if they are against an 
extended suffrage, we must appeal instantly to the people. 
So excited does he grow, that he does not even remember 
that his words may cause the rejection of the Bill as the 
quickest way of forcing the appeal to the people, which 
the House of Lords for once earnestly desires. Even this, 
however, is not the strongest of Mr. Asquith’s Radical 
utterances. Greatly to our surprise, he is ready, rather 


than forego a Radical triumph, to resort to what we can- 
not but regard as, in a political sense, unfair means. He 
declares, with a vehemence that perhaps indicates a secret 
doubt, that the Irish will co-operate with the Govern- 
ment even if Home-rule is delayed a Session, and affirms 
that,—“It is upon the cordial, the continuous, the 
unbroken alliance of the democracy of Ireland with the 
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democracy of Great Britain that the chance of securing 
the ends which are dear to them, and the ends which are 
dear to us, entirely depends. That alliance has stood the 
strain of seven years of hard-fought conflict; and for my 
part I am perfectly certain it will endure to the end.” If 
the Irish are removed from the House, the words we have 
italicised become meaningless or deceptive; and as Mr. 
Asquith does not talk nonsense or deceive anybody, they 
ean but mean that he intends, as far as in him lies, to 
keep the Irish delegates in Parliament. In other words, 
he is willing, rather than forego Radical “ ends,” to keep 
in Parliament a body of “foreigners” who will vote for 
and against Bills which will in no degree affect their own 
sonstituents; who will, for instance, support a shilling 
Income-tax voted to pay pensions to the aged poor, in the 
comfortable certainty that their supporters will never have 
to pay one extra penny. 


We had scarcely expected avowals so extreme from Mr. 
Asquith; but we are rather wasting argument. Mr. 
Asquith would not deny that he was a Radical, and in his 
peroration, by far the most genuinely eloquent passage we 
have ever seen in a speech of his, he thus defends his 
faith:—“ We are concerned with a complex historic 
society which requires for its readjustment the finest 
insight and the most delicate touch. But there is all the 
difference in the world in the treatment of these great 
social questions, in the success which attends their treat- 
ment, according as they are approached in an attitude of 
hope or in an attitude of despair. It is not a difference 
of mood or of temper. It is a difference of conviction 
and of faith. If it be true that progress is an illusion, 
if the organised efforts of men to improve the con- 
ditions of life are nothing more and nothing better 
shan an impulsive and credulous flight from known to 
unknown evils, why then we will agree, and it is wise for 
the rational man to lie back with folded hands and to 
allow the current that carries the fortunes of us all to drift 
him where it will; but I spoke to you of the Liberal party, 
—that is not our faith. We believe that in the history of 
our race and of our own country there is an increasing 
purpose of which the larger abundance and the fairer 
apportionment of happiness is the end, and the associated 
energies of human beings in society and in the State are 
the means. That is our creed.” That is the creed, no 
doubt, of all the saner Radicals, most felicitously expressed. 
For ourselves, while we entirely acknowledge that the creed 
has a certain attraction, and that it is rapidly capturing 
the multitude throughout the Western world, we take 
leave to doubt whether happiness instead of nobleness is 
the true end, and whether the vote of the ignorant—for it 
is to this that the “associated energies of human beings ” 
in politics always comes—can be the wisest means. It the 
doctrine is true, it is true of all mankind, and we have 
only to apply it to the inferior races to see its utter folly. 
Yet these races differ from us mainly in their degree of 
ignorance. 


ENGLAND AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE letter from Mr. Gladstone which was read by Mr. 
Blake at the Irish-Day Celebration at the World’s 

Fair, and which has only this week found its way into the 
English papers, is interesting, if for no other reason, as 
affording a clue to the thoughts which occupied the Prime 
Minister’s mind at the moment it was written. It was 
written, it 18 necessary to remember, on the day after the 
third reading of the Home-rule Bill by the House of 
Commons; and with this great triumph fresh in his 
memory and its speedy nullification by the action of the 
House of Lords clearly foreseen, what is the dominant 
note of Mr. Gladstone’s letter? Neither jubilation over 
the success achieved in one Chamber, nor any great display 
of anger at the obstructive action of the other. The 
Lords are told, indeed, that their vote is “no more 
than a dilatory vote;” but instinctively Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to recognise, and, with what was probably un- 
intended candour, to admit, that not the House of Lords, 
but England is the real obstacle in his way—England 
proper, that is to say, apart from the two Kingdoms 
and the Principality which are united with her. He sees 
what some of his followers do not see, or pretend they do 
not; that, whether the Lords be right or wrong, they are 
fighting not the battle of a class, nor the battle of a 
party, but the battle of a nation. The change of opinion 








in England between 1886 and 1892 was great, but « En 
land,” he tells his American audience, “ still exhibits has 
reduced majority to intercept one of the greatest benefits 
ever conferred, not only upon Ireland, but upon her In 
this attitude she is alone amongst all the people of the 
English-speaking race.” It is characteristic of Mr. Glad 
stone’s courage that he is not at all daunted by this great 
fact of the persistent and still powerful opposition of the 
leading portion of the United Kingdom; and it is equall 
characteristic of another feature in his mental constiiae 
tion, which may best be described as a certain inability to 
discriminate where votes are concerned, that he treats 
England merely as one among the many peoples of the 
English-speaking race, not differing in essentials from the 
others, nor entitled to any special consideration for her 
voice and opinions. It is by reason of the same mental 
disability that he refuses to assign any more weight within 
England herself to the educated classes and the classes 
trained in politics and accustomed to government, than toan 
equal number of the newly enfranchised masses,—only there 
he does discriminate, and in favour of the unlettered and 
inexperienced ;-and that in Ireland he accepts the votes of a 
crowd of illiterate peasants as giving sanction to a revolu. 
tion, while the intelligence, industry, and property of the 
country, irrespective of religion, are on the other side. But 
here, again, there is discrimination, for the very existence 
of a “ loyal minority” in Ireland is persistently ignored, 
England may deem herself lucky if Mr. Gladstone does 
not soon discover that she is suffering from some special 
incapacity which renders her political judgments only 
valuable as creating a presumption in favour of the con. 
trary propositions. 


But others will remember, though Mr. Gladstone does 
not, that, if England is alone on this question of 
Home-rule amongst all the people of the English. 
speaking race, she has some right to stand alone. She 
is the mother of them all, and it is from her they 
have learnt to speak English. Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland are in favour of Home-rule; the Colonies, in 
so far as they have any opinion on the matter, sometimes 
show a leaning to the same side; and Americans, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, “in all ranks and in all parts of their 
magnificent country, have shown an active and almost 
universal sympathy with Ireland;” that is to say, with 
his own particular plans for the amelioration of Ireland. 
In his view, no doubt, this isolation of the Mother- 
country on this matter is simply due to her dull and 
obstinate clinging to prejudices which her more quick- 
witted children have abandoned. But England, let us 
remember, is the home and primal source of the 
political capacity of the race, armed with which it has 
gone forth to so many triumphs all over the world, both 
in self-government and the ruling of subject peoples. 
And it is there, if anywhere, that we should expect to 
find the political strength and judgment of the rac 
unimpaired, as at the fountain-head we expect to find 
the stream flowing pure and undefiled. This Irish con- 
troversy is from beginning to end on the question of 
setting up in Ireland a separate Parliament with 4 
separate Ministry responsible to it according to the 
English model; and what would Ireland ever have 
known of Parliaments and Ministries responsible to 
them, but for her connection with England? The 
nation which invented the machinery ought to be the 
best judge of the expediency of applying it in any 
particular instance. And if it be argued that England 
has not the knowledge necessary for a right decision, the 
answer is easy. Where you find a knowledge of Ireland, 
there you find a belief in the Union; where you find 
ignorance, there, probably, you find a belief in Home-rule. 
And, looking at the matter from a larger and Imperial 
point of view, is not the judgment of England on the 
question whether a proposed rearrangement of Govern- 
mental machinery would strengthen the Empire or other 
wise, the most likely to be the true one? She is at the 
centre, and in the best position for a wide and unbias 
survey of the facts. It is she that created the Empire, and 
she that has the responsibility of maintaining it. Scotch- 


men, Welshmen, and Irishmen have brought their many 
and various gifts to aid her; but the guiding spirit has 
been English, the steadying element has been English, 
and the tradition which sustains the Empire, raising 
individuals to its own elevation and filling them “<7 
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own strength, had England for its birthplace. 
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to understand why the Colonies, at a distance 
the facts, and with no sense of responsibility in 
the matter, should be attracted by the sentimental aspect 
of Home-rule, which is the first that presents itself; 
and when sentiment fails, there is the more powerful 
argument of the Irish vote. But their “sympathy with 
Ireland” need not be allowed to shake us in our con- 
yiction of the unwisdom of setting up an Irish Parliament. 
Their facilities for judging wisely and impartially on the 
question are too few, and their motives for judging in one 

rticular sense are too many, to make their decision of 
much value. As to Mr. Gladstone’s call to the Americans 
to rise up in judgment against us, that may be dismissed 
at once. The Irish-Americans, whatever historical justifi- 
cation they may possess, are the bitter, unrelenting, and 
by no means chivalrous enemies of the British Empire ; 
and we who have to guard it need not go to them for 
instruction as to our policy. Apart from these, the sym- 

athy of the Americans with the Irish movement is utterly 
artificial and unreal. The nation which produced Grant 
and Lincoln, and fought the bloodiest war in the history 
of the white races to preserve the unity of the Republic, 
has not degenerated from the parent stock; and there can 
be no doubt of what its decision would be in a position 
similar to our own. 

No; England need not be ashamed or afraid to stand 
alone on this Irish question. It is her own special con- 
cern, and, on the principle that every one knows his own 
business best, her judgment on it is the most likely to be 
the right one. The instinct which has enabled her to 
divine that the Irish rift would be the beginning of the 
end, and which has prompted her to oppose it, not indeed 
with all her might, but still with sufficient energy to 
thwart it, is a sound one. Scotland alone we might 

rhaps have expected to find on the same side; but even 
in Scotland there is a spirit of lingering Particularism 
among the masses which unfits them for looking a great 
Imperial question in the face, though Mr. Gladstone is 
bsing rather than gaining ground among them. While 
England, however, stands in the breach, the citadel of the 
Union is safe; and that even Mr. Gladstone seems to 
recognise, though he thinks, of course, that she is coming 
over to his side. She is quitting her attitude of hostility, 
he says; “yet the struggle still remains, and, like the 
former struggle, it will be great.” England has indeed 
shown signs of faltering, and the change from 1886 to 1892 
is ominous enough. She has been talked into a state of 
bewilderment about Ireland, and power has passed into 
the hands of a class which thinks chiefly of its food and 
raiment, and has hardly yet come to realise its share in 
the national life. But unless the change has been greater 
than we imagine, there can be only one issue to the 
struggle which Mr. Gladstone foreshadows. We have 
faith in— 


easy 
from 


“Our slowly-grown 
And crowned Republic’s crowning common-sense, 
That saved her many times.” 





THE WELSH LAND QUESTION. 


E have no parti pris on the Welsh Land Question,— 
unless a general belief that two and two make four 
and not any more, and that the best way to prevent men 
making improvident bargains, and so injuring both them- 
selves and the State, is for them to feel, while in the act of 
bargaining, that if they are not very careful they will be 
severely punished, can be called parti pris. Subject to this 
feeling, and the sense that the enforcement of contracts by 
law is primarily the support of the poor and weak against 
those of the strong hand and the strong purse, we are willing 
not only to listen most carefully to Welsh grievances, but 
if those grievances can be established, to run a good deal of 
risk in trying to put them right. If, as is alleged, the Welsh 
landlords do not, like other holders of property, try to sell in 
the best market ; but instead use their position as landlords 
to “revel in the luxury of oppression ;” if they are vindic- 
tive persecutors of certain religious beliefs first, and letters 
of land afterwards; if they habitually break up the happy 
homes of prosperous tenants, not because the tenant cannot 
pay his rent, but because he is not attentive enough to the 
behests of the landlord’s gamekeepers, or because he 
attends chapel instead of church, or because he votes for 
Liberal candidates,—then we admit that something 
drastic ought to be done to prevent the misuse of their 
property. 





The question is—Do they doit? This question the Welsh 
Land Commission has been trying to answer, and at its 
sittings immense masses of wild and washy talk have been 
produced to support the theory that there has been a 
habitual and intolerable misuse of the landlords’ powers. 
As far, however, as the proceedings have yet gone, there 
has been no evidence worthy of the name to show that the 
Welsh landlords oppress their tenants, or act towards them 
otherwise than do English landlords towards their tenants. 
They get the best rents they can, and realise about 2 per 
cent. on the money invested by them or their predecessors 
in purchasing the soil, and incur in addition to this not ex- 
cessive return on their capital, an amount of odium such as 
falls on the Jew usurer in Russia or Germany. Of course, 
there may be mad, or bad, or desperate landlords who de 
foolish and harsh things in Wales; but as far as the 
normal condition of things goes, what we have stated 
seems the position of the average Welsh landowner 
He does not, no doubt, greatly love the chapel elder, or 
bard, or vernacular journalist who, in the name of Non- 
conformity, declares in tones of thunder that his land 
ought to be confiscated, and he treated as a robber; and 
when he dares, he probably tries to hit back—who would 
not ?—but to speak of him as an Alva in a Norfolk jacket 
is quite absurd. The wonder really is, considering the 
connection between the Nonconformist party in Wales and 
the land agitation, that there is so little attempt to show 
favouritism to the Churchmen. If the Baptists in Chieago 
made it a rule to fight rents, how long would it be before 
the public were “ notified” ‘ No Baptists need apply ” ? 
That the Welsh landlords have not attempted reprisals 
is, however, very much to their credit, and shows how 
little of the old Adam is to be found in them. It will be 
said, however, “ This is all very well, but how do you 
explain the fact that a Land question does exist in 
Wales, and that the agitation has on several occasions 
gone very near to showing features like those witk 
which we are familiar in Ireland? There can be neo 
smoke without fire; and the circumstance that an 
agitation does exist, precludes the notion that there is 
nothing to trouble about.” But we by no means say 
that there is nothing to trouble about. We think, indeed, 
that there is a great deal of cause for anxiety. All we 
deny is that the cause is “ the ghastly nature” of the land- 
lords. We take it that the real cause of the Welsh agita- 
tion is threefold:—(1), the agricultural depression from 
which the whole world is suffering; (2), the instinctive 
hatred of every Celtic race for the system of landlord and 
tenant developed by English law, custom, and usage; (3), 
the existence of a political and religious and national 
party anxious to exploit the Land question for their own 
purposes,—anxious, that is, as Mr. Finton Lalor said of 
the Irish National movement, to treat the Land question as 
an engine, and to make it draw after it a whole series of 
political measures. The first of these causes need demand 
little attention here,—bad seasons, the fall of prices, 
foreign competition, and the imperfect farming bred of 
the good old times, when the British consumer had to buy 
whatever the farmer offered him, or starve, are operating 
through the whole of England. The second cause is 
special, and on it, in reality, pivots the whole question. 
The Welsh instinctively loathe the English land system 
of fixed rents and settled contracts. To begin with, they 
suffer from the genuine land-hunger,—the fierce desire te 
get possession of a piece of the earth’s surface, and to live 
on it, and to pass on the possession to their descendants. 
The Celt, when he wants a piece of land, wants it beyond ali 
reason, and to get it will enter into bargains of suicidal 
improvidence. It is of no use to tell him not to be such 2 
fool as to offer a rent he cannot make, and to expect 
that if he loses the land because some one else bids too 
high, he will be reasonable and satisfied, and think with 
chastened satisfaction that the man who has taken the 
farm has been “jolly well let-in.” Not a bit of it. 
Hither he will insist on plunging ito an improvident eon- 
tract, and will then curse the harshness and inhumanity 
of the landlord who exacts so large a rent—forgetting 
entirely that there must be two sides to every contract for 
the hiring of land—or else he will, though preserved 
from a rash bargain by his shrewdness and love of 
money, feel a burning sense of wrong and injury at 
being, again owing to the wickedness and rapacity of 
the landlord, kept out of the farm. Again, when he is in 
a farm, and has misfortunes-or a large family, or other 
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expenses, he thinks the landlord a fiend in human shape if 
he does not make things easy. He does not want to pay 
nothing; but he also does not want to be “ ground down to 
the strict letter of the law,” or to pay a pedantic homage to 
the sanctity of contract. He wants sentiment to enter into 
the matter, and not to be checked and worried by the pro- 
visions of the written agreement. Again, he does not regard 
a farm as a place of business,—an opportunity for making 
a certain number of pounds per annum by agriculture, a 
place to be given up like a “ public” or a shop if it does 
not pay, or if the landlord proves unreasonable. It is 
primarily his home, his shelter from the world—a refuge for 
which he will struggle witk all his energies. What makes 
this land-hunger the more acute in Wales is the fact that 
the Welsh are a thrifty and saving people, and that there 
are, therefore, always a great number of men under the 
temptation to enter into improvident bargains. Fortu- 
nately, this tendency is not often taken advantage of, at 
any rate by the big landlords. Instead, the Welsh squires 
seem, as a general rule, to keep fixed rents, or to 
let at a rent based upon an estimate made by an 
expert as to the amount which a farmer could 
be reasonably expected to pay. This practice, however, 
does not by any means prevent the growth of grievances, 
but rather encourages them. If the landlord lets to the 
highest bidder, an external power decides who shall be 
tenant of the “ Home farm.” If, however, he offers the farm 
at a certain rent, and has several offers, he chooses his 
own man. But the exercise of this choice makes frightful 
animosities among a people mad with land-hunger, and 
naturally suspicious and jealous. The man to whom the 
handkerchief is thrown becomes an enemy ; and each man 
who does not get the coveted contract to cultivate in 
accordance with the best systems of husbandry, and to 
pay rent at Lady-day and Michaelmas, feels certain that 
he was rejected because he is a Nonconformist or a Liberal, 
or because his son was suspected of poaching in his last 
tenancy. His explanation is probably perfectly wrong ; 
but he nurses it so diligently that it soon becomes 
“more real than if it were true.” To increase the sense 
of wrong comes the Celtic habit of never forgetting. 
The fancied wrong done by Squire Jones is fed by the 
traditional wrong done to the tenant’s father by Squire 
Smith—who, it is believed, evicted twenty tenants for 
voting against the Blues in the election of 1830. National 
and religious animosities are also called in to help keep up 
the fire, till at last the tenant’s general discontent with 
not being a freeholder—for that is what, in fact, it is— 
becomes a grievous sense of injury and oppression. 

The third cause of the Welsh Land question is hardly 
less important. The discontent of the Welsh with a 
system of land let by the year might have smouldered on, 
as things smoulder on among the Celtic races, without ever 
bursting into flame, had it not happened that the forward 
section of the Nonconformists were anxious for Disestablish- 
ment, and that there had also grown up a National Party 
in imitation of the Irish National Party. They, as we 
have said, are treating the Land question as the engine re- 
quired to draw their train; and are getting-up steam in it 
by the natural process of lighting a fire. What can be 
done to put out the fire and to make the engine useless 
for the purposes of Particularist traction? That is the 
question. Very little, we fear, at once; but a good deal, 
if time is allowed. The example of the Irish Land question 
shows that the “three F’s” and Land Courts offer no 
remedy. What is wanted is freehold farms. We ought, 
then, to do everything to encourage the purchasing of 
freeholds. A good deal might be done by a system of 
land transfer by registration. Still more—the scheme is 
Lord Thring’s—by allowing landlords to pay succession- 
duty in land, and by the Treasury putting the land thus 
acquired up to auction. Possibly, too, some plan of lending 
approved tenants a fourth of the purchase-money at 4 per 
cent. for forty years might be an advantage ; but the diffi- 
culty here is finding a good reason for treating Wales 
separately. ‘Till these remedies can be applied, we have 
just got to endure the worry of Welsh agrarian discontent 
as best we can. It will not become virulent, as in Ire- 
land, and therefore there is no necessity for actual alarm. 
After all, every State at every period of its history has had 
problems, and, as a rule, has found it impossible to solve 
them. This generation has no right to imagine that it 


can find a short cut to the millennium. 
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ITALY AND HER FINANCES. 


HY is Italy so poor? Her land is amon 

productive in the world, and her pr Po = 
whole is healthy and temperate. In other words, it is ney . 
too hot or too cold for the work of agriculture to “4 
ceed in most parts of the Peninsula, and you have literall ; 
only to tickle the soil with a hoe to make it laugh with 4 
harvest. Again, the Italians are excellent: workmen, and 
there are a good many of the arts in which they hold a 
monopoly. If you want men to cut marble weil, to la 
mosaic or ornamental cemented floors, or to a deen 
and at the same time elegant mason’s work, you priv. 
do better than employ Italians. Go where you will, in 
Switzerland, Austria, and the south of France, you will 
be certain to find Italians at work on the buildings 
Then, too, the majority of the Italian population is both 
hard-working and thrifty. There may be a good deal of 
dreaminess and listlessness in the South; but in Venetia 
and Lombardy the people slave at their work, and make 
small economies as if they were Frenchmen. Again Italy 
is a country already splendidly equipped with the plant of 
civilisation, and is not, say, like Russia, slowly getting 
into a state of cultivation. Look at the buildings 
in Italy. The housing of the people, both in town and 
country, is already done, and done net only substantially 
but magnificently. The repairs of Italy must be a 
hundredth part of the repairs of England, where the 
climate and a natural incapacity for building so as to last 
make rebuilding and repairing perpetual. Take the 
means of transport, again. But for the lack of rail. 
ways in the south, there is no country better provided 
with cheap internal transport. Outside Milan you may 
see roads, canals, steam tramways, and railways all 
in operation, and all running parallel to each other, 
and in many other parts of Lombardy and Venetia you 
may see an equal embarras de richesses in the way of 
transport. How, then, comes it that Italy is admittedly 
the poor country of Europe, and that, though she has 
achieved a great position politically, and takes rank 
without question as one of the great Powers, her finances 
are a source of perpetual anxiety to her statesmen and to 
her friends and well-wishers throughout the world ? 

How difficult it is for Italy to make both ends meet, 
and how great is the importance attached to the fiscal 
question by her statesmen, is shown by the speech which 
the Italian Premier, Signor Giolitti, made on Wednesday 
at a banquet at Dronero, in Piedmont. The speech was 
not professedly a financial one, but rather a general 
declaration of policy; yet it turned almost entirely on 
the means which ought to be adopted to husband the 
resources of Italy. Incidentally, Signor Giolitti answered 
our question as tu the cause of Italian poverty. It looks 
as if he attributed Italy’s poverty in a great measure to 
the lack of private initiative on the part of the Italian 
people. We are inclined to agree with him. Italy was in 
the past too much governed, either for good or ill. In Naples 
and Sicily the tyranny of Bomba and his predecessors 
utterly destroyed the power of initiative. If to lift your 
hand to help yourself, and to be busy, self-reliant, and 
independent, is to be per se suspect, and probably leads to 
your ruin, you very soon lose the desire or the power to 
initiate, and instead wait to see what the Government 
wil) do. It was the same in the well-governed Grand 
Duchies. People in Tuscany were so well looked after, 
“ patted down,” aud coddled, that they lost the use of 
their mental sinews. There has, of course, been a great 
reaction from this timidity and lack of push since the 
unification of Italy, and a large section of the community 
now seem as energetic as if they were Frenchmen or 
Germans. But though the visible population may seem 
energetic and capable of working out their own salvation, 
the invisible population, which is twenty times more 
numerous, is still utterly incapable of making strong or 
decided movements on its own account. It is capable of 
working, and does work hard at its appointed toil, but it 
has not yet felt that touch of hopeful energy which is the 
true philosopher’s stone, and turns all things to gold. 
The great mass of the Italian population goes on its way, 
not sad—the people are naturally joyous—but with the 
belief that nothing much beyond daily sustenance is to be 
got out of work. Their delight is in fireworks and the 
sunshine and a festa, not in getting on and “making 
things hum” in business. In a word, Italy is like a man 
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who has been paralysed and has partially recovered. 
The brain is quite active, and the arms have their 
full vigour, but the lower limbs still move with 
difficulty and uncertainty. Ultimately, no doubt, the 
legs and the rest of the body will recover as completely 
as the arms; but till they do the man is weak. 
Closely allied to this lack of initiative and energy in 
commercial and industrial matters, as we have said, the 
true sources of wealth, is to be reckoned the depletion 
of stored-up capital from which Italy suffered till, say, 
thirty years ago. People in the old days felt it 
was not worth while to accumulate money in a State 
where the arbitrary will of the Prince could prevail either 
to confiscate it outright, to make it impossible to enjoy it, 
or to destroy it by some mistaken act of policy. In the 
case, too, of the provinces and States held by the foreigner, 
men felt that by accumulating they were only enriching 
their enemies, and giving them, through the lever of 
taxation, increased power. It was not patriotic to fat 
the calf for the butcher. Besides, the low tone of 
morality which spread over Italy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries brought with it a sodden carelessness 
as to everything except the pleasure of the moment. It 
happened, therefore, that while in countries like England, 
France, and Holland, and even Switzerland, capital was 
steadily accumulating, in Italy it was till within quite recent 
times as steadily dwindling away. There was, we should 
imagine, very much more realised wealth in the country 
in 1680 than there was in 1830. The depletion of capital 
has, no doubt, stopped, and money is again being saved, 
and, as Signor Guolitti noted, used to buy back the debt, 
up till now almost entirely held by foreigners. The 
process is, however, a very slow one. Italy, therefore, is 
in the position of a man who has had to borrow money to 
improve his estate. People in that situation cannot help 
being worse off than those who can use their own capital 
to benefit the land. 


The common explanation of Italy’s poverty is, of 
course, that she spends too much on her army and navy ; 
but it is not a sufficient one. This expenditure is not 
nearly so unproductive as it sounds. The army has 
become the national school of Italy, and is deliberately 
used to improve the young men. ‘The soldiers are 
educated and taught trades, they are well fed—at 
any rate, by the Italian standard—and they are sent back 
to the villages with a far better chance of getting on in 
the world than if they had not been enlisted. As an 
improving machine the Italian army is an extraordinary 
success. ‘The expenditure on public works is far more 
open to criticism. If the Government were to determine 
not to spend another lira in this direction, but were to 
insist that what was needed must be done by private 
enterprise, they would, we believe, ke conferring a great 
benefit on Italy. For a time there might be an entire 
cessation of railway building; but ultimately private 
adventurers would step in, and with the added advantage 
that the railways would be made where they were really 
wanted (i.e., where they would pay), and not where most 
political pressure was exerted. On the whole, we are not 
inclined to take a pessimistic view even about Italian 
finance. The country is poor, but poor for reasons which 
are satisfactory because they are transient. Once allow the 
generation born of parents who have never been anything 
but sons and daughters of a free Italy to get to work, 
and the world will see a great deal more elasticity in 
Italian finance. ‘Ihat, and a generation more of petty 
savings, and Italy will begin to see her way, and to 
realise that her splendid climate, her rich soil, her magni- 
ficent ‘sea-front, and her central position place her natu- 
rally among the rich nations of the world. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries Italy was emphatically the 
land of wealth, and this she will be again if she survives 
or escapes, as we trust and believe she will, foreign war 
and broil domestic. 





A FACT FROM BENGAL. 


i hege Indian Census for 1891, just completed by the 

revisers but not yet circulated, reveals, we are told, 
a fact which may prove of the highest political—and is 
certainly of the highest intellectual—interest. The great 
Mussulman effort to convert Eastern India, which has 
lasted centuries, has so far succeeded that Bengal Proper, 
which is not, be it remembered, identical with the Bengal 








Presidency, is now a Mahommedan country; that is to 
say, the Mussulmans exceed the Hindoos in a population 
which may be roughly taken at forty millions, by a million 
and a half. The majority of the true Bengalees, the 
pleasant and sharp-witted race who talk the Italian of 
Asia, and can, while they are young, defeat both all 
Indian peoples and all white men in any book exami- 
nation whatever; who cannot fight, but whom the 
fighting-men fear as the giants used to fear the 
dwarfs for their cunning and their adroitness, have 
adopted the tenets of Islam. We say “have adopted,” 
for the notion that they are not Bengalees by blood is 
rejected by all experts as without foundation. There 
never has been any serious immigration into Eastern or 
Central Bengal Proper from any Mussulman country. A 
few Arab missionaries, renewed from age to age, have 
settled there, and still, we believe, are proud of their 
special blood ; and a considerable number of Pathans have 
been attracted by high pay to fight the battles of the old 
officers of Delhi and the great nobles who resisted them, 
and have remained in the land ; but the millions are un- 
doubtedly converted Hindoos, or, in a much smaller 
proportion, “ Animists,”"—the new name given in the 
Census to the tribes below Hindooism which we class as 
savage. The preaching of the Mussulman missionaries, 
which never ceases, has attracted them, and once con- 
verted, they have been bound to Islam by its three great 
offers,—release from the misery of being responsible for 
sins committed in previous stages of existence, a burden 
which, whenever fully realised, is unendurable, and pro- 
vokes men to lives of ascetic penance; escape from the 
burden of a ceremonial law far heavier than that which 
still binds the “ children of the Ghetto ;” and admission on 
terms of absolute equality into the mightiest of the castes, 
the one which still claims as its right dominance within 
the Empire. Which of these offers has been the mos 
acceptable it might be hard to say, but that the 
first and third have acted like solvents upon Hindooism, 
no one who understands the subject would attempt 
to deny. The conversion has not been by villages, or even 
districts, at a time; but family after family has dropped 
away, its head accepting the Faith, until there are districts 
in Eastern Bengal, still popularly supposed to be Hindoo, 
where the Mussulmans are three or four to one, and the 
Hindoo community seems, whenever a quarrel arises, to 
exist on sufferance. The “ people,” properly so called, are 
in such districts Mussulman, and the usages of society, 
its political ideas, and even its outward bearing, are all 
adapting themselves slowly to that fact. The relations 
of the tenantry to their landlords, for example, become 
seriously changed, the Mussulman being far more dan- 
gerous to oppress in the old ways. 

The process is certain to go on, and it may attain an 
accelerated speed. It is not doubted, we are told by 
experienced officers, though the practice of conversion 
makes figures difficult to obtain, that whether from dif- 
ference of diet, or from some traditional superiority in the 
management of very young children, or from the opera- 
tion of one of those mysterious laws which enable Anglo- 
Saxons to double their numbers in every fifty years, 
while Jews, the healthiest and most universally married 
of all races, take centuries to increase in like proportion 
—they have barely doubled in the last sixteen hundred 
years—the Mussulmans of Bengal multiply by natural 
increase perceptibly faster than Hindoos. Then, although 
it is true that Hindooism itself is undergoing a re- 
vival, and becoming more fanatic as it becomes more 
sensible of pressure, there are classes which, living in 
direct contact as they do with Mahommedanism, feel deeply 
the intellectual impact of its tenets, of its simple explana- 
tion of all puzzles as part of the will of the unconditioned 
God, and of the clearness and unalterableness of its 
Sacred Law. It is not only in Europe that tired minds 
think infallibility a relief. They are mentally converts 
almost before they know it, and their formal reception 
only announces a change already completed. And, 
lastly, the lowest castes of Hindooism and those below 
its purview are growing fiercely impatient of their posi- 
tion. They feel the social treatment they have endured 
quietly for ages, as if it were a newborn insolence. The 
Governments of India are in possession of curious evidence 
of this, in the shape of petitions from nearly outcast castes 
that their names, which have become infamous, may be 
changed by supreme fiat; that their most unpleasant 
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duties may be abrogated or paid for; and that their high- 
easte neighbours may be ordered to treat them with more 
respect. The Governments, though not always deaf to 
such entreaties, can do very little to relieve oppressions 
consecrated by the habit of centuries; but the Mussul- 
mans can do everything. Let a Chamar or Chundal—let 
us say, merely to be intelligible, a hereditary night- 
soil man—declare himself a Mussulman, and go through the 
initiatory rite, and he is instantly, as far as theory goes, the 
equal of every other follower of Mahomet, may dine in 
any house, may marry the daughter, if he wins his way 
up, of the highest noble in the land. Except as regards 
the Syuds, who are sprung from the Prophet’s loins, and 
the descendants of a few reigning families, the pride of 
pedigree has not only no place in Mahommedanism, but, as 
against other claims, has no weight, so that the equality so 
often vaunted in other communities is actually real. It 
mattered nothing to Mahommed Ali that his father was a 
tobacconist, or to Hyder Ali that he was the son of a 
Sepoy. To a people singularly sensitive about personal 
dignity this attraction is irresistible, and, if weare not greatly 
mistaken—and we were not mistaken when we made the 
same prophecy nearly forty years ago—when the Census 
of 1921 is taken, two-thirds of the people of Bengal Proper 
will be Mahommedans; that is, the brain of India will be 
on the side of Islam. 

Will the result be evil or good? On one side probably 
evil; for Christianity will have lost a splendid chance, the 
sumber of Mussulmans who are impressed by Christian 
teaching being exceedingly small. Their difficulties are 
solved, their minds shut up, and theyacquire a special dislike 
for the Trinitarian doctrine and the person of Christ, such 
as you may discern occasionally among the more fanatic 
Jews. Whether the remaining effect will be good, depends 
almost entirely upon the view taken of the British power 
in India, for the result is almost certain to be pro tanto 
hostile to that. The Hindoos of Bengal have been our 
best subjects, have paid heavy revenues every year since 
the conquest, asking little in return, and have abstained 
from insurrection so carefully, that the wonderful pro- 
vince, with its population exceeding that of France—we 
speak of Bengal Proper, mind, not of Behar, or Orissa, or 
Assam—is practically ungarrisoned. The police hold it, 
as they hold Calcutta, where, with its piled-up wealth and 
its million of people—by daylight—it has never, we 
believe, since its foundation, certainly never in the past 
half-century, been necessary to call out a soldier or a cannon 
in aid of the civil force. The Mussulmans of Bengal, if 
their faith is to become that of the majority, will not be 
like that. They may be fairly good subjects, and indeed in 
- Southern India, under many of the Bengal conditions, 
they are such; but they will not be the same kind of 
subjects in any way. The difference of diet will affect 
their physique; the teaching of their doctors will give 
them the habit of acting in concert; and the Imperial 
tradition, which cannot die, will give them a new attitude 
of mind towards the ruling power. Millions of them are at 
present almost Hindoo in their submissiveness ; but every 
ereed stamps itself sooner or later on its votaries; the 
Mahommedan missionaries do not preach non-resistance ; 
and the special impulse of Islam in Bengal has come from 
the Ferazees, who are disciples of the Wahabees, the fierce 
Arab sectaries whose doctrine bears to the general body 
of the faith much the relation which Calvinism bears to 
Christianity. Bengal, we fear, will not be an ungarrisoned 
province fifty years hence, nor should we greatly care to 
be Lieutenant-Governor when orders have to be carried 
out among fifty millions of Mahommedan Bengalees. As 
the Mussulman squire of Aligurh recently told the world 
through the Times, very quiet Mussulmans grow very fierce 
if their creed is subjected to any “ humiliation.” A great 
many hopes of progress will have to be given up, for, 
strange to say, Mahommedanism, though in one way a 
nobler creed than Hindooism, for it does acknowledge a 
God instead of a universe as the source and ruler of all 
things, arrests what the West calls “progress” far more 
effectually. It sets up, in fact, its own changeless 
Sacred Law as the supreme tribunal of rightful action, 
and hardly conceives of development as a possibility. Above 
all, Mahommedanism is, and will remain, intensely Asiatic, 
turning ever to the old Eastern learning for its inspira- 
tion, and even in its heresies throwing out thoughts which 
are in no way the thoughts of Europe. All this hurrying 
“civilisation” of ours is to the Mussulman mind but a vain 











effort to alter decrees given forth by a will which, whether 
innately righteous or not, is self-generated, irresistible 
and, for morality as well as society, absolutely final. We 
cannot look forward with any hope to the change, though 
it may be for a moment politically convenient—for 
instance, it would be absurd for the Bengalees, in the face 
of the Census, to make a political question of the cow. 
killing—but that it will happen we are as convinced as we 
are that only the British sceptre at this moment keepg 
the creeds of India from another spring at each other’s 
throats. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PARISH COUNCILS BILL, 


NHE alarm which the Parish Councils Bill has excited 
among Churchmep, and especially among the clergy, 
has two elements which it is important to keep distinct, 
First, and chiefly, there is the fear that the Bill will, by a 
side-wind, and against the intentions of its framers, take 
away from the Church a large number of her schools and 
of the buildings erected by the liberality of Churchmen 
for religious and social purposes connected with the parish. 
This is a question of interpretation. Secondly, there is 
the fact that the Bill takes away from the officers of the 
Church in each parish the administration of a large number 
of charities, and, speaking generally, makes the parson very 
much less of a persona than he is now. This is a question 
of policy. The minds of Churchmen are much exercised 
on both these points; but there is some difference of 
opinion as to the nature and extent of the opposition it 
behoves them to offer to the Bill. 

In regard to parish schools and parish rooms there can, 
we think, be no doubt whatever as to the intention of the 
Government. They have invariably treated the Parish 
Councils Bill as in principle a non-contentious measure. 
Like all Bills of the kind, it may be found to need consider- 
able amendment in detail; but Ministers have all along 
assumed, and assumed with the general consent of the 
Conservative Party, that it gives no occasion for a second- 
reading opposition. It is inconceivable that they should 
have taken this line if they had meant the Bill to mask a 
destructive assault upon denominational schools. They 
must have known perfectly well that even the fringe 
of this question cannot be touched without letting loose 
an amount of theological passion which makes the notion 
of the measure which has this effect being non-contentious 
a patent absurdity. They must have known, further, that 
to subject Church schools to the control of the ratepayers, 
without compensation and without conditions, would be an 
act of high-handed confiscation. These schools are, to all 
intents and purposes, private property. They have, for the 
most part, been built by Churchmen ; they have received 
nothing from the State except in return for ample value 
given. One Liberal Minister after another has recognised 
this fact,—sometimes perhaps grudgingly, but more 
often frankly, and even generously. Even that section of 
Liberals which is opposed to Denominational Education 
has never proposed anything more stringent than the 
withdrawal of Government grants from voluntary schools. 
Yet now, without warning, and under cover of a 
Bill directed to quite different objects, a large number 
of Church schools are, on this interpretation of the 
Bill, to be practically made over to the ratepayers. We 
say “a large number of Church schools” because this 
confiscation would not be even consistent and uniform. 
The Bill, if this were its meaning, would not affect all 
Church schools. It would only touch those in which, by 
the trust-deed, the Churchwardens of the parish were ew 
officio members of the Board of Management. The con- 
fiscation of Church schools would be brought about, not 
by a general scheme with a defined object, but by the 
accident that their founders had included particular 
officials among the managers. Is it, we ask, to be sup- 
posed for a moment that a Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone 
is the chief ; which has on hand quite as much contentious 
legislation as it can reasonably desire ; which has declared 
by the mouth of the Lord President of the Council that 
it wishes well to voluntary schools, and is anxious to 
deal fairly by them,—is it to be supposed that such a 
Cabinet would, in the case of a Bill which it is very much 
to their interest to pass, deliberately provoke a bitter and 
most obstinate resistance, in which regard for the simplest 
rights of property would be fortified by the addition of 
religious feeling ? 

The case of parish rooms is in some respects even 
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stronger. Their confiscation, indeed, would do less harm 
to the Church, and so far excite less opposition; but, on 
the other hand, it would lack even those feeble excuses 
which would be set up in behalf of a similar treatment of 
arish schools, Parish rooms have had no help from 
puilding grants; they have had no association of any 
kind with Parliament or with a Government Department ; 
they are as absolutely private property as a theatre. 
Qne or more benevolent persons have thought that 
the Church in a particular parish would be the 
better for having a room in which meetings for religious 
or social purposes could be held, and have found the 
money for building it. We do not ourselves believe that 
such rooms so built can come under the description of “a 
arochial charity not being an Ecclesiastical charity.” 
But still less do we believe that the Government intended 
them to come under this description. We do not mean, 
however, to imply that Churchmen ought not to be active 
in insisting that the meaning of the clauses in question 
should be cleared up beyond the possibility of mistake. 
It is not always easy to get an amending Bill passed, and 
in the absence of such a Bill it is quite possible that the 
Act might prove to have a meaning which its authors 
never intended it to bear. Highly competent lawyers 
are of opinion that the Bill, as it stands, does touch 
both parish schools (where the churchwardens are ez 
oficio managers) and parish rooms; and though equally 
competent lawyers may doubtless be quoted in support 
of the contrary view, no one can say with which of 
the two conflicting interpretations the Judges would 
eventually agree. They might be of opinion that the 
words of the Act were too clear to give any room for 
consideration of the intention of its authors, and the 
Church might find herself poorer by her schools and her 
parish rooms, and with no prospect of recovering them, 
except by the slow and doubtful expedient of subsequent 
legislation. At the Church Congress it was suggested that 
a deputation should wait upon Mr. Fowler, and obtain from 
him an authoritative declaration of what he means the 
Bill to do, and a promise to insert whatever explanatory 
words may be found necessary to place that meaning 
beyond the reach of doubt. That is a very good way of 
meeting the difficulty, and we hope that it will be shortly 
adopted. 

There remains that more vague dislike of the Bill, 
which finds expression in such phrases as “ parochial 
disestablishment.” There are some incumbents who do 
not like the supersession of the Vestry by the Parish 
Council, or their own deprivation of all purely civil 
functions in the parish, except so far as they can win the 
confidence of their parishioners, and induce them to elect 
them as one of their representatives. They feel that they 
have not deserved to be ousted from the chairmanship at 
parish meetings, and from the official honours they have 
hitherto enjoyed. They have, on the whole, done their 
work well, and they have done it when there was really no 
one else to do it, and when, but for them, it would have 
gone undone. Of these official honours there is one to 
which some of them cling with special tenacity. There are 
a number of charities of which the incumbent and church- 
wardens are charged with the distribution. These charities, 
they contend, ought to be treated as ecclesiastical charities, 
whereas, as the Bill stands, they are not intended to be 
80 treated. They call this “ parochial disestablishment and 
disendowment,” and as such they resent it. We fail, we 
confess, to follow their reasoning in this particular. An 
ecclesiastical charity is to our thinking a charity de- 
voted to ecclesiastical objects, not a charity administered 
by ecclesiastical persons. The incumbent and church- 
wardens of a parish have no natural right to superin- 
tend the distribution of a dole. They may be the best 
persons to undertake it,—they may also be the worst; 
but in either case they will be so in right of their personal, 
not of their official qualifications. The contention that 
the founders of these charities intended for ever to asso- 
ciate them with the Church seems to us quite untenable. 
When a man in the last century made the incumbent and 
churchwardens the trustees of a charity, he took the people 
who naturally came into his head. They were the official 
chiefs of the parish, and so they naturally occurred to him 
as the channel through which his bounty should be distri- 
buted. They possessed a double character; and all the 


otherwise, he would naturally have limited the benefit of 
the charity to Churchmen. As he did not do this, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that had he been living now, 
he would himself transfer his bounty into the hands of 
the persons who will in future represent the parish. We 
do not wonder at the irritation which this and some other 
provisions have caused to some of the clergy; but we can- 
not share it. Still less can we sympathise with them in 
reference to the lesser wrongs of which they complain. 
Parochial disestablishment does not seem to us a neces- 
sarily mischievous process. On the contrary, it may be 
simply the retirement from an outwork which is fast 
becoming untenable, and so be done in obedience to those 
strategical rules which govern ecclesiastical in commoz 
with all other warfare. 





THE VALUE OF OBSERVANCES. 


W* are by no means surprised that the Jews are disposed 

to treat the accusation of cruelty in their way of 
killing animals for food as a new mode of persecution. It is 
extremely improbable that the people of Switzerland cared 
two straws how the Jews prepared calves for eating, or 
believed that pole-axing was so much more merciful a way of 
killing, than bleeding animals to death. Mercy to the brute- 
creation is not yet universal on the Continent, nor has opening 
the veins yet ceased to be one of the accredited methods of 
committing suicide. Yet the Swiss people went the whole 
length of submitting a law against the Jewish method of 
slaying animals to a Referendum, and carried it, too, by 
a heavy popular vote. The obvious inference is the Jewish 
one,—that the Swiss people desired to expel the Jews, and 
took this method of intimating that their presence in Swiss 
cities had become disagreeable. Nor are we quite sure 
that the recent prosecutions in Aberdeen were entirely dic- 
tated by motives of humanity. The Scotch do not love the 
Jews, being much too like them, and can hardly have con- 
sidered them inhuman when they themselves kill pigs in 
almost exactly the same way, and fowls, unless they have 
some practice different from the English, in a way far more 
cruel. It is quite true that we are none of us, Jews or Chris- 
tians, half solicitous enough to avoid needless suffering to the 
animals we must put to death; but it is a little invidious te 
fix upon the Jews as the first objects of what ought to be the 
subject of a general law. It is extremely doubtful if their 
system isthe most cruel. Professor Virchow, who is the first 
of living physiologists, says it is not; while it is not doubtful 
that the motive for their practice is entirely untainted 
with cruelty or even recklessness about animal suffering. 
They believe they are obeying a direct divine command, in 
presence of which, if it could be proved, the accusation of 
cruelty would be futile; while they are undoubtedly follow- 
ing a tradition of three thousand years, which makes them 
think that method of inflicting death not only reasonable 
and right, but the only right and reasonable method to pur- 
sue. Asa people, the Jews are far from inhuman, either te 
beasts or to each other, though they share, naturally enough, 
the feelings of each land in which they dwell, and are not 
in Italy or Spain, or perhaps Switzerland, so kindly as they 
would be in England or in China. 

A good many people will ask why the Jews should care 
about the matter, and why they cannot put up with the aboli- 
tion of their separate customs in eating, as they have put up, 
since the third Temple was destroyed, with the abolition of 
the daily sacrifice. They could wait for the restoration of the 
one custom, as they wait for the other; and the habit of so 
waiting and eating “ Kosher” meat, for example, on one day 
only in the year, as they eat Passover-bread, would greatly 
increase the convenience and freedom of their lives. The 
observance must to a majority of them be a horrid nuisance. 
It binds those whom they themselves call “ the observant,” te 
live permanently in great cities; it fetters them constantly 
in travelling abroad; and we should think, though we are 
not quite sure, that wherever they are few in number, it 
must considerably increase the costliness or diminish the 
variety of their ordinary food. Why, then, cannot they 
surrender a custom no more sacred than a dozen others 
which they have been compelled by circumstances, or per- 








suaded by convenience, to surrender,—such, for instance, 
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more reasonable because the argument which they are 
accustomed to put forward is not a very convincing one. 
They say, or their papers do for them, that their dietary rules 
are exceedingly healthy, and that “ Kosher” meat in particular 
is much more digestible than meat killed in the usual Christian 
fashion ; but it may be suspected that the statement is put 
forward as a more convenient plea than the actual truth. The 
Jews are rather specially healthy as regards malarious disease, 
because the life of fifteen hundred years passed under crowded 
conditions has killed-out the families liable to infection, and 
they therefore escape sometimes, not always, when an epidemic 
is raging among their neighbours. As regards other diseases, 
they are not specially exempt,—are not, for example, healthier 
than the general average of the people in Marylebone. They 
die, like the rest of mankind; and though individuals among 
them occasionally reach a great age—a peculiarity true 
also of the Negroes in the West Indies, who have every- 
thing against them—it may be doubted if their average 
longevity is any higher than that of Englishmen or 
Germans, equally well supplied with necessaries, and 
equally exempt from the temptation to intemperance. 
The true answer to those who advise them to give up their 
dietary rules is that they wish to preserve their separateness, 
and that they think the observance of a strict and rather 
painful law helps not only to preserve that separateness, but 
to keep up the reverence for their general law,—call it racial, 
or call it as they would do, strictly religious. They are 
probably, as might be expected from their vast experience, 
entirely in the right. The whole experience of mankind 
seems to show that, while that class of religious laws which 
may be generically termed the reminding laws are to the 
spiritually-minded fetters rather injurious than valuable, to 
the mass of quasi-believers they are helps,—sometimes neces- 
sary helps. There is no particular good in fasting—though we 
should all perhaps benefit by abstinence from flesh and alcohol 
on one day in the week,—but the Catholic who does not fast 
loses a reminder which entire nations have found beneficial to 
the development of religious attention. The Hindoo who eats 
meat soon ceases to attend to more serious commands; the 
Mahommedan who avoids the five prayers is never a pious 
Mahommedan, and some years ago the Scotchman who 
disregarded Sunday was usually found to have lost a good 
deal of his faith. The whole tone of thought of the West 
is now opposed to what a Jew would call “observance,” 
and as regards the highest minds the new liberty is 
probably a new source of strength; but in the case of 
the great majority there are also definite drawbacks. 
They forget—we mean in the first and simplest sense of for- 
getting—religion too much. Religion, having no compul- 
sory part in their daily lives, is apt also to have no part 
in their daily thoughts. The doing of something burden- 
some or tedious, or the abstaining from something pleasant, 
helps to subjugate the will, and render the mind more ready 
for the process of reflection, which, though it is not religion, 
is one of its best preparatives. The Quakers could not help 
giving up their “ plain” dress and mode of speech, for they had 
become almost ridiculous to their own younger generation; but 
they gave up with it a great deal which was of some value, and 
especially the separateness which enabled them to keep up a 
continuous protest against the revived modern tendency to 
frivolousness of life. The Evangelicals of to-day have given up 
most of the restrictions, those against dancing, for example, 
and the theatre, which in the forties they threatened to push to 
absurd extremes; but it may be doubted whether in doing so 
they have not diminished the great merit of their rather 
narrow mode of thought,—its insistence that for orthodox 
Christians life must always be a serious affair. No creed has 
lasted which absolutely put away all rites and ceremonies; 
and we suspect the next man who founds a sect—and there 
will be plenty more, for all the modern “tendencies ”—will 
do well from his own point of view to insist on his followers 
doing something exceedingly disagreeable and constantly 
recurrent. He will secure, perhaps, fewer disciples, but 
they will be more zealous. He will run the risk, of 
course, if he multiplies such reminders, of doing as the 
Hindoos and Jews have done, that is, ciushing religion 
under the observances of religion; but he will give his sect a 
singular cohesion and a core of devotees. No one can read 
that remarkable book, “The Children of the Ghetto,” the 
anatomy of a people in the disguise of a novel, without a 
feeling of surprised contempt for the burden of “ Law” 








which the lower Jews of London bear uncomplainingly ; 
but no one either can read it without seeing that it js 
this very burden which has solidified the race and given it 
its power of resistance to all external influence. The 
Asiatic method of enforcing recurrent restrictions through 
rules of diet has not approved itself to Europeans, and is in 
itself no doubt a little silly, the world producing too little 
rather than too much variety of food; but the Asiatic idea has 
strength in it, and we may yet see it revive under another 
form, with results on those who revive it of considerable 
importance. The last attempt to make an “observance ”~g 
week’s self-denial for the sake of the Salvation Army—has 
probably raised more money in a hurry, more, we mean, in 
proportion to the givers’ means, than any known device, and 
that is a rather poor and intermittent rule, much inferior to 
Mahomet’s order, obeyed for at least a century, to surrender 
a tithe of all income to the Church. 





THE LUXURY OF DANGER. 


HE rush of applications for employment as volunteers 
which is among the minor embarrassments of the 
Colonial Department whenever there is the slightest prospect 
of active service, has been diverted to the offices of the 
Chartered Company. War in Matabeleland presents such 
attractions to unemployed Englishmen that the Company 
feel obliged to notify that, for the present, the services of 
more volunteers from England are not required. Should any 
reverse unfortunately overtake Mr. Rhodes’s column, it would 
be interesting to see whether the spirit of adventure cools, or 
is merely whetted by opportunity, as it happened after the 
loss of the ‘ Victoria,’ when the streets outside the recruiting 
stations of the Royal Navy were crowded with boys who 
thought “there must be a few vacancies now.” To judge by 
an advertisement which appeared in Monday’s Times, there 
can be little ground for doubt. Englishmen anxious for a 
fight are usually indifferent to pay. But it appears that they 
are now expected not only to be ready to risk their lives, but 
to pay money-down for the luxury of danger, or to what are 
we to attribute the following lines ?-— 
“a in SOUTH AFRICA.—Expedition now 
organising to proceed to the Front — 
GENTLEMEN of position, who ride and shoot, 
may JOIN. Cost £200... Guides provided.—African, 
G915, Address and Inquiry office, The Times 
Office, E.C.” 
Two hundred pounds will secure to gentlemen of position the 
pains and pleasures of an ocean voyage, to be followed by 
weeks of early rising, bad food, mud, morning mists, pro- 
bable sickness, and certain fatigue, which may at last offer 
the opportunity of a personal experience of the prowess of the 
warriors who figure in the pages of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” 
and the powers of the mounted White and his rifle when 
pitted against the impi and the assegai. The idea of a “ Sacred 
band ” of well-to-do bachelors from the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s Street, led by Mr. Selous, playing the part of Alan 
Quartermain—for it is some such typical scout who must be 
the guide provided, if not the organiser of the party—and 
bent on convincing the Matabele that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; and that fighting L bengula’s 
impis presents much the same attraction to our “ braves ” as 
raiding Mashonas does to his, has a kind of wild justice about 
it, however abhorrent it may be to the principles of the 
Peace Society. The late Lord Derby, in recalling his 
experiences as Colonial Secretary during the Abyssinian 
War, used to dwell with emphasis upon the immense 
reservoir of unemployed physical force in England indicated 
by the irrepressible eagerness of volunteer applicants for 
service. The type of character is a permanent one, and 
has not changed in England since our Colonies were first 
founded, but is constant here, just as it has been in the East 
since the days of the Caliphs of Bagdad, or of Xenophon him- 
self. There are men who can only exercise their full faculties 
in the atmosphere of physical danger. It braces them like 4 
tonic, and is as necessary to their existence as oxygen. It 
matters not in what quarter of the globe the requisite con: 
ditions are to be found; there the “adventurer ”—to use his 
old title—will be found also. He migrates; but, like the 
predatory birds that follow the prairie fires, his sigual for 
flitting is the smoke of battle. The impulse seems quite 
irresistible in some natures; yet it differs from the sudder 
lust of battle which rises like a gust of passion, and drives 
men headlong into the fray without premeditation, That 
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is the kind of fighting ardour which possesses men like 


Benvenuto Cellini. The class of man of whom we speak 
has a steady craving for the excitement of looking death 
in the face, and of proving to others that he can do 
so without loss of nerve, and with credit to himself. It 
carries men thousands of miles beyond the seas; and the 
taste, when once indulged, often occupies a lifetime in 
its satisfaction. It is not patriotism, and hardly knight- 
errantry, for it always has for its object the gratifica- 
tion of a purely personal desire, which was never better 
described than in the simple words of the Smith of Perth, 
after taking part as a volunteer in the combat @ outrance 
between the Clan Chattan and the Clan Quhele, that he 
“fought for his own hand.” There is something self-absorbed 
and solitary in the very independence which makes such 
a life delightful. John Smith, the recoloniser of Virginia, 
spent months in a hut built in a wood near his Lincolnshire 
home, after his return from his campaigns in Hungary, a 
brooding hermit, cooking his own food and grooming his 
horse. Albert Spiers, one of the earliest and perhaps the 
ablest of the pioneers of the Far West, could never endure for 
Jong even the society of English country houses, in which he 
was a general favourite. He would disappear without the 
slightest warning of his intentions, and be next heard of in 
some desperate border-fight with the Apaches or Comanches, 
or leading his mule-team on the Santa Fé trail. The only 
attraction which drew him for any time from the congenial 
occupation of outwitting the craftiest savages of the world, 
was the excitement of speculation in Wall Street, in which, 
for a time, he was hardly less successful. There is rarely 
a fight outside Europe in which the roving Englishman does 
not figure to advantage,—coming from no one knows 
where, and disappearing when the excitement is over. 
In all irregular conflicts he is much in evidence, even 
in Europe itself. Garibaldi bad his company of English 
volunteers, and nothing but the love of battle for its 
own sake could have induced Englishmen to lose their 
lives in the bloodthirsty skirmishes of the Carlist War. 
In India the English volunteer is coldly discouraged; but 
there the “services” are supreme, and the native States, 
which would otherwise be happy hunting grounds for English 
adventurers of all sorts, are protected by the all-seeing eye of 
a paternal Government. 

It does not follow that, because the pioneer Briton is 
an interesting, character he is also a nice man. Some- 
times he is quite the reverse. The “touch-and-go” life 
which he enjoys naturally tends to make him callous, 
if not unscrupulous. When hard pressed he is apt to make 
short cuts to success which disclose a frightful familiarity 
with expedients which make the home-staying Englishman first 
incredulous and then sick. The French conscripts raised 
after the Russian disaster, had much the same feeling for the 
“vieux d’ Espagne,” who had learned the art of making war 
support itself. Doctors, as in the days of Kingsley’s hero, 
Tom Thurnall, in “ Two Years Ago,” are still among the most 
enterprising “adventurers.” Their profession insures them an 
income in any climate or country. Even in time of peace the 
young doctor can gratify a taste for adventure in a way denied 
to most professional men. He is an indispensable part of all 
expeditions in searclt of big game which annually leave 
London for India, the Rocky Mountains, and Africa. An 
expedition from Lonfion to Berbera, and thence into Somali- 
land, hardly lasts b¢yond the limits of a long vacation, and 
affords more. than ¢ possibility of a fight with the blacks, as 
well as an encounter with lions, rhinoceros, and buffalo. 
Africa, whether north or south, has for some time been with- 
out a rival in its attractions to the adventurer. The events 
which haye closed the greater portion of its hunting-grounds 
to the sportsman have supplied a stronger and more deadly 
lure. “The whole Soudan,” writes Sir Charles Wilson, “is 
not worth the deaths of Gordon and the two Stewarts.” 
Volunte¢ring in Zululand cost the life of the Prince Imperial 
and ruined the hopes of a dynasty. Yet the attraction of 
the African fights, at a short three weeks’ journey from 
London, is irresistible. Zululand, the Transvaal border, 
Suakimj and even the Nile Expedition itself, became in 
turn the goals of the volunteer, to which he struggled 
as a miher struggles to a new gold-field. Sometimes, though 
rarely,/he gains his heart’s desire,—plenty of danger and 
fighting, and a quasi-public recognition of the qualities of 
conrage and coolness on which he secretly prides himself. 
, 











After the desert march from Korti to Metemmah, Sir Charles 
Wilson was requested by Lord Charles Beresford to appoint 
a Mr. Ingram to a command on one of Gordon’s steamers, 
and he was made an acting-lieutenant of the Royal Navy 
upon the spot. “Ingram,” writes Sir Charles Wilson, 
“had come up the river as correspondent of a small news- 
paper, making this an excuse for getting to the front. 


| He had brought out a small steam-launch, but had been 


obliged to leave the engines at the cataract, and then, by 
sheer pluck and energy, got his boat up to Korti. He fought 
in the front rank as a volunteer in the squares at Abu Klea 
and Metemmah, and was always cool and collected, using his 
rifle with great effect. Many of us noticed his gallantry and 
quiet, determined manner, so that it was a real pleasure to 
give him a definite position in the force. Men of his stamp 
are invaluable at critical moments such as when the square 
was broken.” But such an opportunity cannot be expected 
either to occur or to be created in the ordinary course of 
things. Not a single naval officer was left except Lord 
Charles Beresford, who was sick; and an expedition which 
had begun on camel-back was concluded on war-steamers. 

The experience of Captain Montagu in Zululand gives a 
more probable estimate of the fate of the volunteer. “My 
escort were four Volunteer Horse,” he writes, “ rough-looking 
men at first sight, in cord suits of warm brown faced with 
scarlet. On closer acquaintance, the troopers proved to be 
gentlemen, unshaven, not unlikely unwashed too; was I not 
all but the same? There was an ex-captjin of the Line, a 
young draughtsman from an engineer’s office, and a couple 
of medical students from Trinity College. All had come out 
for the fun of the thing; some had been promised commis- 
sions; others nothing; all had, in the end, to be content with 
berths in the Volunteer Horse, to be dressed in brown cords, 
and to carry the mails.” It may well be that the volunteer could 
be turned to better account in our frontier wars. His heart 
is in the right place, and he is presumably of better physique 
than the lads who enter the Army as recruits. He often has 
a knowledge of riding and shooting, and a general intelligence 
far beyond that of the young private soldier, and his en- 
thusiasm should make him an apt learner. That fine body of 
men who were enrolled as “ Methuen’s Horse,” and formed a 
part of the troops under the command of Sir Charles Warren 
when fresh trouble was feared with the Transvaal, became 
first-class shots in a very few weeks, and capable of holding 
their own with the Boers either with the rifle or in the saddle, 
a fact which was freely acknowledged by the Boers themselves. 
Their pay was four times that of the private soldier. But 
their prestige averted a second Boer war. 





VERBAL POULTICES. 

HERE is a certain class of mind which is as fond of 
abstract resolutions as old women are of poultices. 
They have an unshakable belief in the soothing effect of the 
outward application to the body politic of # collection of 
words of vague and vast import, put together so as to convey 
the minimum of real meaning. Unfortunately, too, the 
devotees of these verbal poultices are just now so much in 
the ascendant, that few people have the courage to feel that 
they are on the side of virtue unless they are ready to clap a 
poultice on the moment a public ill is detected, or supposed to be 
detected. A glaring instance of the infatuation with which 
people nowadays rush into abstract resolutions was afforded at 
the recent meeting of the Congregational Union. That is an 
excellent body of very worthy men, many of them possessed 
of great intelligence and cultivation, and they doubtless 
had a good deal of perfectly necessary and legitimate 
business to transact. They could not, however, ve content 
with that, or with theological controversy, which should 
be the stand-by of Church Conferences of all kinds. They 
must needs apply a poultice to the public mind before they 
separated. And what a poultice! For flabbiness, for 
clamminess, for lukewarmness, for want of body and sub- 
stance, for sickly fluidity, its equal was never constructed. 
Its terms are worth setting forth to show what a body of 
admittedly able and well-educated men can do in the 
way of a resolution when once they have abandoned their 
minds to the pernicious and debilitating influence of abstrac- 
tions. They lay it down with all the solemn fatuity of 
irrelevance that “the assembly desire to bear testimony to 
the ethical principle that the rights of bumanity must take 

precedence of the rights of property.” 
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We have no doubt’ that when these worthy gentlemen had 
reverently, not to say unctuously, applied their poultice at 
“the pit of the stomach” of a suffering world, they felt 
elated with a sense of their own beneficence. Doubtless 
to each adherent of the resolution there came a sense as of 
peace unspeakable, mixed somehow or other with the feeling 
of taking half-crowns out of {their pockets and giving them to 
specially deserving objects. They had not separated without 
having done something to lighten the labourer’s toil and to 
make the world a better anda nobler place than they found it. 
Yet, in reality, these latter-day Marcus Aureliuses had done 
nothing but talk‘plain and palpable nonsense. The resolution 
was either simple twaddle-and-water, the mildest and most 
obvious of truisms, or else mere vagueness and unreality. 
If they meant by their resolution that it is a nobler and 
better thing to bejkind and merciful and helpful than not to 
be any of these things, the whole world, pagan as well as 
Christian, will [shout ** Agreed,” and will add, with a growl, 
“Thank you for nothing.” If, however, they meant that 
humanity (with a big ““H’”’) has certain abstract rights, and 
that property (of course, with a small “ p ”) has certain other 
rights, and that those of humanity are of a far superior kind, 
they are talking a parcel of crazy rubbish—filling their 
bellies with the east wind, as Carlyle would have said. What 
do they mean by the rights of humanity? Human rights ? 
That is the right of each man to enjoy freedom of action, 
subject to the limitation that such enjoyment does not infringe 
the rights of others. In other words, human rights mean 
the enjoyment of freedom of action, minus whatever sacrifice 
of freedom is necessary for the general goud of society. But 
chief among these human rights are what are loosely termed the 
rights of property, ,but more properly rights exercised by 
human beings in respect of property. The rights of humanity 
and the rights of {property are, then, the same thing, and can- 
not be placed in antagonism, as in the resolution. It may be 
said, however, that this is a refinement, and that, whether 
well expressed or not, there are such things as what are called 
in the resolution rights of humanity, and that these ought to 
be considered superior to man’s rights in respect of 
property. A, it will be said, has as much a right to 
consideration and kind treatment from B as B has to exact 
respect for his property from A. Asa confused statement of 
the working of the moral law as regards rights and duties, 
this is not, perhaps, untrue. Strictly speaking, however, there 
is no comparison possible between the two positions. A has no 
right to indefinite consideration and kind treatment from B. 
A right must be something definite, something which is 
acknowledged, and can be enforced by law. But you cannot 
define a right to be kindly treated. The law, however, gives 
B certain powers over his property which are definable, and 
these are rights. No doubt B is under a moral obligation 
to act kindly and considerately towards A, but it merely 
results in confusion to say that B’s moral obligation to be a 
good man creates in A an abstract right to claim the fruits 
of that goodness. 

Abstract rights are, in a word, delusions. No doubt the 
community which creates human rights by defining them and 
enforcing them may take away certain of the rights over 
particular pieces of property belonging to X, and may give 
them to Z, but this is done by definition and limitation. A 
law declaring that every one with £1,000 a year must find nine 
just and poor persons and give them each £100 a year would 
not be giving the rights of humanity precedence over the rights 
of property; it would simply be transferring the rights of 
property in particular blocks of wealth from one set of persons 
to another set. Again, enacting that no one should after 
January 1, 1894, exact rents from aged or sick persons 
would not be establishing the rights of humanity, but merely 
transferring rights of property. Property seeks an owner as 
much as water does its own level, and the most you can do, 
as, again, with water, is to change its course and direction. To 
talk, then, of the rights of humanity, and to contrast them 
with those of property, is, as we have said, either a loose and 
slipshod statement of the truism that we ought all to be good 
and kind to our neighbours, or else a contradiction in terms. 

What is the use of making such a fuss about a verbal 
poultice? It pleased the Ministers who passed the resolution, 
and made them feel “ comfortable inside,” and did no one any 
harm. Why, then, bother about it? We bother about it not 
because we think it will do any injury to any one’s property, 





but because it is by no means a solitary case of canting by 
resolution, and because we hold that poultices applied to the 
mind are as weakening in their effect as those applied to the 
body. Every now and then a verbal poultice may no doubt 
be of use to soothe a nation. Sidney Smith, when he told 
the story of Mrs. Partington and the Atlantic at the Reform 
meeting at Taunton, applied a poultice which did a great deal 
to relieve the irritation and inflammation which the rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the Lords had produced. When, how- 
ever, poultices in the form of abstract resolutions are applied 
freely, and merely to induce a general sense of comfort, they are 
detestable things. They weaken the morale of the nation, and 
produce a watery, lethargic, puffy condition, which is destruc. 
tive to the public health. Dr. Johnson’s message to the world 
was, ‘Clear your mind of cant.” We may vary it to, “ Clear 
your mind of abstractions.” We laugh and wonder at the late 
Romans for their habit of deifying anything and everything, 
from the Emperor to the kitchen-garden, but we are quite as 
bad. We are for ever debauching our minds by creating 
and dwelling on abstractions. We cannot talk of men and 
women. It must be Humanity. Workmen and employers, or 
men and masters, are quite obsolete. We must talk of labour 
with a big “ L,” and capital with a big “C.” Weare not content 
with even rich and poor, but must talk of the “ Masses” and 
the “ Classes ”—perhaps the stupidest, clumsiest, and more in- 
jurious of all the abstractions ever perpetrated. No doubt we 
shall get over our habit of making abstract resolutions on any 
and no excuse, as we have got over other moral epidemics; 
but, meantime, it is difficult for plain men not to have their 
stomachs turned by the rancid philanthropy now in fashion. 
At last the world will find that “you may resolute till the 
cows come home” and yet never get an inch “ forrarder.” 
When this discovery is made, we shall see a strong reaction 
to the old ground of strong common sense, and “ Prove it” 
will become as common a rejoinder as it was a generation ago. 
At present, not to accept washy sentiment as truth and to ask 
for facts is considered rude and unsympathetic. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MIRACLES. 

[To tHE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—As your correspondents have failed to apprehend my 
explanation of the origin of the miraculous story about Mal- 
chus’s ear, I will try to make it clearer by a few illustrative 
instances. It is based on the fact that the Gospels show 
traces of an original tradition variously interpreted or 
modified. 

Thus, the Tradition interpreted by Mark (xvi. 7) and 
Matthew (xxviii. 7), “He goeth before you into Galilee,” 
appears in Luke (xxiv. 6), “Remember how he spake unto 
you when he was yet in Galilee;” what Mark (xvi. 7) gives 
as “There shall ye see him, as he told (cizev) you,” Matthew 
(xxviii. 7) gives as “There shall ye see him: lo, I have told 
(cizov) you;” what in Matthew (xxv. 23) is “I will set thee 
over many things (ex: xoddwy),” appeared to Luke (xix. 17) to 
mean “over ten cities (ex: « roacwv),”* and induced the latter 
to modify the parable accordingly. Regard for your space 
allows me to add but one more instance. In Luke (xxiii. 45) 
the correct reading is rod qAiov éxAsixovros, of which the natural 
interpretation is, “the sun being eclipsed.” Now, as it was 
well known that an eclipse could only happen at new moon, 
and as Passover was at full moon, this would involve a por- 
tentous miracle. The probability is that Luke, who was by 
no means afraid of miracles, meant a miracle here. Not con- 
tent with saying (Mark xv. 33, Matthew xxvii. 45, Luke xxiii. 
44) “ darkness came over all the land,” he adds, in order to show 
that the darkness was miraculous, “the sun being eclipsed.” 
But is this eclipse “ the invention of a conscious or unconscious 
romancer”? An examination of the parallel passages in Mark 
and Matthew will show that it is not. There (Mark xv. 34-6, 
Matthew xxvii. 46-9) we find that Jesus uttered a cry to God 
as abandoning Him. These words caused difficulty from the 
first. The words “my God” were rendered by some (e.g., the 
Gospel of Peter) “my Power”; by the fourth Gospel the 
words were omitted; our oldest manuscripts exhibit many 
variations, “As, 4Ae, dos; the very bystanders are said to have 
interpreted the words as referring to Elias failing to help. 








* The Greek iota (¢) = 10, 
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Now, “ Elias failing to help” might be, in Greek, nreov 
exnerovtos, oY quite as often, nAsou exAcizavras, 7.e., “ the sun being 
eclipsed.” It seems extremely probable, then, that Luke is not 
here “inventing” a miracle, but suggesting, or adopting, an 
edifying and miraculous interpretation of what seemed to him 
a non-edifying tradition. 

Now, the variations above-mentioned arose from divergent 
interpretations of a Greek text, but others are likely to have 
arisen earlier when the tradition passed (as it certainly did, 
pace plausible objections) from Aramaic to Greek; and my 
argument assumed, first, the general probability of varying 
interpretations from the Aramaic ; second, a particular proba- 
bility that Luke’s miracle had sprung from a misinterpretation 
of an original tradition based on Jeremiah xxix. (Hebrew 
xlvii.) 6. This probability had been ascertained by research 
too technical (as I said) to place before your readers; but I 
can give them a reconstruction of the original that may enable 
them to understand how the divergencies might have arisen. 
Jeremiah’s words contain a rebuke to the sword (“ How long 
wilt thou not be quiet? Put up thyself [into thy sheath] ”) 
where the bracketed words might be easily omitted and taken 
for granted, as indeed they are elsewhere (compare Ezekiel 
xxi. 30, Hebrew and LXX.) I conjecture that Jesus, in some 
such words as these, first rebuked the Eleven and Peter 
(“How long will ye not be quiet ?”) and then apostrophised 
the sword (“Put up thyself”). But the abrupt apostrophe 
made the words so obscure that Mark omitted them alto- 
gether; Matthew dropped the first part, and rendered “put 
ap thyself” by ézcorpspov (which is used in the LXX. transi- 
tively and intransitively, of a sword “returning” or “ returned” 
toits sheath) : this he interpreted transitively, and as addressed 
to Peter (“Put up thy sword”); John expressed the same in 
different words; Luke adopted the rendering “be thou 
restored ” (axoxaraorné:): interpreted it, in accordance with 
Synoptic usage, not of “the sword,” but of “the ear,”—7.e., 
“be thou healed”; and consequently committed himself to, 
but did not “invent,” a miracle, which he proceeded to 
describe, avoiding the ambiguous word, in language that 
could not be mistaken. 

But how were the Evangelists to interpret the obscure 
“ How long will ye not be quiet ?” or (with different punctua- 
tion) “ How long! Will ye not be quiet ?”’—i.e., “ How long! 
Be quiet,” variously rendered ws rov ovx casets, ews tov aPers, 
or sa7eP Matthew can make nothing of these words, espe- 
cially as he regards Jesus as already (xxvi. 50) in the hands 
of his captors; and, if addressed to them, they seemed 
meaningless. So he omits them. But Luke, who says 
xxii. 54) that the Jews did not arrest Jesus till afterwards, 
sees the Eleven interposing between their Master and the 
enemy, and Jesus bidding them* let him pass to the wounded 
man to perform a miracle of mercy. To Luke, then, the 
words seemed a manifest corruption for ews rovrov eare,— 
“Let me step thus far.” John thinks them also corrupt; 
but to him they indicate a petition of the Master, not 
for himself but for his disciples: rodrovs &Qerz,—“ Let these 
go.” 

If your correspondents will compare these remarks with 
their objections, although they may pronounce the former 
thin, literary, and unsatisfactory, they must perceive that many 
of the latter were not to the point. I would also submit that 
my theory of the origin of yasou exAeiwovros is less improbable 
than the hypothesis of an eclipse at full-moon, and that the 
demonstration of a number of confusions and misinterpreta- 
tions elsewhere increases the probability of confusion and 
misinterpretation here. Under these circumstances, some 
such explanation as I have suggested, seems far more probable 
than that this final miracle (morally, if not physically, re- 
markable, because it is wrought on an enemy and apparently 
presupposes no faith in the person healed), should have been 
omitted by three out of the four Evangelists. It is asked, 
“Would not the fact of St. Luke being a physician account 
for his mentioning the miracle?” But the question rather is, 
“Would the fact of Matthew, Mark, and John, not being 
physicians, account for their not mentioning it?” The 
argument that “at all events.the miracle would be no more 
than the acceleration of a natural process,” I leave to medical 
specialists; but even if the story were accepted by the science 
that deals with medicine, it would still be rejected (quite 








* To refute Alford’s explanation (aMeged by one of your correspondents) 
would be easy, but not brief. a , ; , 





independently of the particular explanation given above) by 
the science that deals with evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellside, Hampstead, October 16th. Epwin A. Assorr. 





SPARROWS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ F. C.,” in the Spectator of August 
26th, refers to the singular fancy which sparrows occasionally 
betray for admiring themselves in a looking-glass. During 
the past summer I have witnessed this on two or three occa- 
sions; but the most amusing point was that when a hen- 
sparrow kept sitting on the edge of the looking-glass, intently 
admiring and pecking mildly at herself, the cock-bird re- 
peatedly flew down also on to the glass and tried to make her 
desist, not without lingering for a moment or two to have a 
look at himself. Whether the feminine vanity or masculine 
jealousy was most reprehensible in this case may be a fair 
ground for dispute between the human sexes.—I am, Sir, Xce., 
Lahore, September 27th. 





THE COAL ORISIS. 
{To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the interesting article on the coal crisis in the 
Spectator of October 14th, it is implied that a small rise in 
the price of coal would disorganise 10 per cent. of English 
industries. Do figures support this view? Evidence was 
given in the “ Manchester Cotton Spinning Inquiry” that 
coal accounted for 2 per cent. of the total expense (wages, 
plant, profit, &c.) of manufacturing cotton. Hence a rise of 
even 10 per cent. in the price of coal would only make a 
difference of one-fifth per cent. in the price of cotton, which 
would inflict the same injury as the fall of 2d.in the exchange 
value of the rupee would (from the same evidence) be expected 
to cause in the Eastern trade,—an injury from which the 
industry has several times recovered. Deducting, then, the 
large number of men employed in textile trades and in other 
manufactures where coal is of the same importance, it seems 
at first sight unlikely that anything like “10 per cent. of the 
working population” would be thrown out of work by any 
probable rise in the price of coal.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A be. 

[Our correspondent forgets the metal trades, the glass 
trade, the brickmaking trade, and the greatest of all trades, 
the carrying trade.—Ep. Spectator. | 





DREAMS AND SMELLING. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THR “ SrectaTor.”| 

Srir,—I must question the accuracy of “G. P. W.’s” state- 
ment, in the Spectator of October 14th, on the subject of 
“Dreams and Smelling.” I have observed and studied the 
phenomena of dreaming and sleeping for some years, and 
have had several dreams in which I thought I perceived smells 
of various kinds. I have also made experiments on sleeping 
people which tend the same way. I once held a piece of 
scented soap under the nose of a boy asleep and was struck 
by the rapid and dog-like contractions and dilatations of his 
nostrils.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT FABER. 

[ We have received more than thirty letters on this subject, 
and can consequently publish none. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, they all tell the same story; and we must therefore admit, 
which we do readily, that our correspondent, “G. P. W.,” was 
mistaken. People do dream of smells.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE GREEK SPIRIT AND MUSIC. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPecTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—It seems to me that the statement in one of your notes 
in the Spectator of October 14th, in which you assert that all 
the arts are fed and quickened by contact with the Greek 
spirit, is too sweeping. Have you not, in common with most 
intellectual Englishmen, entirely left music out of account? 
It would, I think, be hard to trace any influence of Hellas 
upon that consummation of the intellect of Bach and the 
emotion of Mozart, which resulted in Beethoven,—the perfect 
flower of music. We are often told that those qualities which 
constitute style in the highest sense—that is, lucidity of 
thought, perfect relation of expression to the ideas expressed, 
and the restraint that never lets the part obscure the whole— 
are the outcome of the Greek mind. Yet I believe it would 
not be rash to assert that neither in literature nor in painting 
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has there been any art superior to that of Beethoven, and per- 
haps no other man has equalled him in the perfection of his 
style. I think it may be safely asserted of him, that in none 
of his works of any importance can any part be pointed out 
that does not rise to the highest level of what is required. 
There are grey passages as well as purple ones; but they are 
grey by design, never from lack of ideas, or from fault of 
workmanship. Of how few other men can this be said? If 
it is true that music, entirely without the help of Greece, has 
produced an artist of such perfection, I think we must admit 
of there being other fountains in the world of art than Hellas. 
Music seems to stand alone and to be quite independent of 
other intellectual forces; this is shown by the phenomenon so 
often remarked, that highly cultivated musicians are often 
without other intellectual culture or power. This, no doubt, 
makes the ordinary educated man think meanly of the musical 
faculty; but why should not the musician in return despise 
the intelligence of him who cannot understand the art of 
music P—I am, Sir, &c., H. STRAcHEY. 
Sutton Court, Pensford, Bristol. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EprroR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of October 14th you mention that the 
new volume of the “Cabinet Portrait Gallery” contains a 
portrait of Mr. W. Moncure Conway. The Mr. Conway 
whose portrait appears in the volume is Mr. W. Martin 
Conway.—We are, Sir, &c., CASSELL AND COMPANY. 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C., October 16th. 








POETRY. 


RAPPROCHEMENT. 
Say the followers of the Rights of Man, 
“One man, one vote” is the only plan; 
Says the Czar of Russia, I quite agree, 
“ One man, one vote” is the plan for me. 





BOOKS. 


i 


LIFE OF DR. PUSEY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
TuIs first instalment of the long-expected Life of Dr. Pusey 
will have for the student of the great religious revival known 
as the Oxford Movement an altogether unique interest. We 
have no other record of the Movement from contemporary 
documents to compare with it in completeness. Nearly all 
other accounts which we possess are in great measure retro- 
spects, and in all retrospects there is a tendency to look at 
the past through glasses coloured by the present. In the 
Apologia, the colour of all which tended towards Rome was 
deepened—or, if not deepened, it stood forth in too strong 
relief to make the book an adequate record of all the forces 
at work. In Dean Church’s retrospect, the urgency of the 
Roman controversy at the outset, and the imperative claim 
for a decision upon phases of it as they were stated by New- 
man himself with trenchant logical force, is insufficiently 
recognised. In Mr. Mozley’s pages, the atmosphere becomes 
diluted with gossip, and the strain and heart-searchings of 
that eventful time, which were a testimony to the depths 
which were being stirred, are almost forgotten. The present 
volume, while inferior to the two first in pictorial skill, and 
hardly giving an opportunity for the exhibition of equal 
strength in the author’s grasp of the situation, and while less 
attractive to the general reader than any of the three, pre- 
sents all sides of the Movement as none of them do, and fills 
in the picture by details whose faithfulness is unquestionable, 
—by an abundant and well-chosen selection of contemporary 
documents. With loving care Dr. Liddon has treasured and 
preserved almost all available memorials of the man with 
whom he had an almost long-life friendship,—whom he used 
to speak of as “ dilectissimus amicus”; and considering the 
very extensive scale adopted, and the amount of minute 
information which the book embodies, it is readable in a 
degree which evinces great literary skill. Undoubtedly, it 








* Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. By Henry Parry Liddom. Edited by 
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would have been far more readable had it been reduced by at 
least a half; but it was not in Dr. Liddon’s nature to let this 
consideration tell by a feather’s-weight against his deep and 
almost pathetic sense of the worth of each fragment. Anda 
briefer treatment would have interfered with the charac. 
teristics which we have noted as marking off this work from 
the rest of the literature of the Movement, as full contempo. 
rary annals. The method is characteristic, too, of the writer, 
and of his patient faith in the worth of all he had to record, 
“ How elaborate,” we read in the preface of the editors, “the 
plan of the ‘ Life,’ as projected by Dr. Liddon was, those only 
can realise who are intimate with his methods of work and 
with his conception of what was due to all that was said, 
written, and done by him whom, after Cardinal Newman’s 
example, he used affectionately to call 6 wéyes. To him at 
the outset any letter whatever of Dr. Pasey’s or Mr. Keble’s 
was a precious treasure which he hardly ventured to curtail, 
much less to omit, and it was in his nature to be dissatisfied 
with any account of an event which failed to trace both causes 
and consequences.” 

Any attempt to deal, in the limits at our disposal, with ovey 
a thousand pages of exceptionally small type in such a way as 
to give an adequate idea of their scope, would be impossible. 
We shall best consult our readers’ requirements by presenting 
some of the characteristics of the book, and some of the note. 
worthy, and in some degree new, results it yields. 

The most striking lesson of the book concerns the relations 


of the Oxford Movement to the modern High Church Revival, 
which, in its various aspects, is so important a feature in the 
English ecclesiastical world of to-day. That that movement 
followed historically from the Oxford revival, there is no doubt; 
how far it did so logically, is an interesting question, not for 
historians only, but for those who wish to estimate truly the 
genius of a school of thought which in its various modifications 
is doing so much zealous and valuable work in the Church of 
England. But there are two previous questions which need 
considering before we can approach this interesting problem, 
and on which Dr. Liddon’s work throws much light. One is 
the relative positions of Newman and Pusey as factors in the 
original Movement; the other is the state of thought and 
feeling among the Oxford men of that time, the type of mind 
generated in their disciples by the influence of the Oxford 
leaders, the subjects which absorbed their attention, as 
compared and contrasted with the English Churchmen of 
to-day. 

Of Pusey’s very great influence in the Movement this book 
gives unanswerable evidence,—all the more so because Dr. 
Liddon knows too much about his subject to ignore for a 
moment the fact that Newman, at the zenith of his influence, 
was, in Oxford, first, with no second; that his teaching and 
influence were paramount with Pusey himself. Newman’s 
personal ascendency seems to have been entirely without 
parallel. Pusey’s accession was undoubtedly of great im- 
portance in giving the Movement a status in the eyes of the 
outside world,—from his position, his character, his learning. 
But the wonderful subduing of the mind and heart of young 
Oxford, the enlisting of the sympathy of its most gifted sons 
in a cause which, thirty years earlier, would have appeared 
the merest reactionary folly, was the work of the one mun of 
supreme genius who was associated with the Movement. 
Credo in Newmannum was the faith of hundreds in the 
Oxford of 1840. Mr. J. A. Froude, speaking of Keble, 
Pusey, and his own brother, says, ‘‘Compared with Newman, 
they were all but as ciphers, and he the indicating number.” 
But this does not interfere with the fact that Pusey exercised 
at a critical time—at the time immediately following the 
secessions of 1845—an influence of his own so great that he 
may be in a true sense considered the Father of Modern 
Anglicanism. Dr. Liddon points this out as giving Pusey a 
claim to leadership, beyond that which Newman indicates in 
the Apologia as due to his position and character. We agree 
with Dr. Liddon as to the fact, but we differ in part from him 
as to its causes. 

Dr. Pusey’s influence after Newman’s secession was due, 
we believe—though it may seem a paradox to say it— 
not only to very high moral excellencies, but almost as 
much to certain intellectual deficiencies. Readers of the 
Spectator are aware that we are unable to concur either 
in the via media elaborated so fully by Newman in the early 
Tracts and in the lectures of 1837, or in his ultimate 
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character of the problem Newman propounded, given that 
the Anglican. Church could only be justified against 
Rome by establishing its Catholic character by precedents 
from antiquity, and its condemnation must follow. It 
is the belief that precedents from antiquity do not fully 
meet the case, and that Rome obliges belief in what is, for 
Englishmen, untenable, coupled with the zeal and success 
of the actually existing English Church, which forms at the 
present time her primary justification. It is on these facts 
that Dean Church has ably insisted in his work on the Oxford 
Movement. And the further success of the Catholic doctrine 
and devotion inculecated by the High-Church party in stimu- 
lating piety, and in helping the Church of England to en- 
counter the difficulties of the age, the claim of the Anglican 
advocates of these doctrines, to be better able to cope with 
modern conditions than the comparatively rigid and antiquated 
Church of Rome,—this is the further and special justification 
of those Anglicans who have retained much of the ethos of 
the Movement, without going over to Rome. This justifica- 
tion is, however, a far less ambitious attempt than Newman’s 
original plea; and appealing as it does to actual results, its full 
strength has only become apparent after lapse of time. How, 
then, was the Movement to live after Newman’s a priori ground 
had failed, and before the argument a posteriori had any exist- 
ence? We believe with Dr. Liddon that its survival was due to 
Dr. Pusey’s confidence. But we hold that confident steadfast- 
ness to have resulted not only from Dr. Pusey’s deep moral 
earnestness and patient zeal, but in great part from the intellec- 
tual defects which enabled him without difficulty, after having 
identified himself with Newman’s earlier position, to slide com- 
fortably on to the lower level. instead of pressing the original 
scheme of the Movement to its logical issue. Had Pusey owned, 
when Newman went over to Rome, that the Movement was 
defeated, the zeal it had aroused might easily have been dissi- 
pated, and spent its force in other directions. It certainly would 
never have borne the fruit it has done in the English Church. 
But his perfect confidence and patience, at a time when he had 
logically no defence to make, supported his followers. Their 
zeal bore fruit. The new arguments from the success of 
Catholic preaching within the Established Church were enabled 
to come into existence ; and the new position was recognised 
and gradually analysed. That the existing Church of England 
is Catholic in the sense that its doctrine is distinctively 
Catholic, and that it is in communion with the Catholic 
Church, are assertions which can hardly be made without a 
smile by any save extreme partisans. But that it has in its 
comprehensive pale a large number of devoted men, Catholic 
in devotion and in doctrine. and that it is doing a great work 
for England by means of these men, it would be idle to deny. 
This, then, was the strength of the new position, and it 
arose primarily from Dr. Pusey’s patient and almost 
saintly earnestness; and, secondly, from the calm serenity of 
mind with which an intellect as untenacious as his affections 
were tenacious, succeeded in passing through stages of logical 
inconsistency, sanguine that all would be right in the end. 
Theappeal to the Bishops as witnesses to Catholic Anglicanism 
fell; the appeal to separation from Protestant Christendom 
received a rude shock in the case of the Jerusalem bishopric ; 
the appeal to the Anglican formularies as sacred and final 
became a dead-letter; and when years of toiling for Catholic 
doctrine and devotion among Anglicans, with no exact intel- 
lectual defence of his labour, had borne splendid fruit, Pusey 
could say complacently, and with no sense of transition, “I, 
at least, never leant on the Bishops; I leant on the Church of 
England.” 

We have said that Pusey’s heart was tenacious, and this 
deserves being dwelt on a little further. Pusey hada woman’s 
faithfulness. The characteristics of a woman’s faithfulness are 
that itis very noble; that it leads to unwearying and un- 
wavering self-devotion; that it is never changed; that it 
triumphs over logic; that, even though it be misdirected, it 
cannot even for a moment endure or enter into reasons 
against a feeling or a state of mind which are part of its 
very life. Pusey bad faithfulness of this kind to Christianity, 
to the Church of England, to Newman himself. In early life 
he made a close study of German rationalism ; but we see no 
sign in this book of his even for 2 moment apprehending the 
rationalist’s frame of mind in reference to Christianity. Later 
on he accepted the early Tractarian teaching, in which the con- 
troversy with Rome was so vital and so essential; but we see, as 
we have intimated, no sign that the dilemma propounded by 








Newman as so urgent had any reality or force whatever to 
Pusey’s mind. Faithfulness to the Church of England re- 
mained while he followed Newman to the very brink. Newman 
left off speaking against Rome. Pusey followed his example. 
Newman told Pusey that he had made up his mind to become a 
Roman Catholic. Pusey, after some pangs at the separation, 
expressed his belief that Newman was quite right; and half a 
year later we find him asking Newman’s advice as to what 
counsel he should give to certain Anglican disciples of his 
who were disposed to join the Church of Rome. When 
Newman actually seceded, Pusey’s sanguineness and faithful- 
ness went so far as to make him regard Newman as the sub- 
ject of a special Providence, and as commissioned by God to 
join the Roman Church for its regeneration. Faithful alike 
to his Church and to his friend, he remained absolutely blind 
to the logical opposition between the two sentiments,—for, be 
it observed, his faith in Newman involved throughout a belief 
that he was acting rightly. And when the opposition reached 
its climax, he excogitated the wonderful deus ex machina, in- 
dicated by Dr. Liddon at the end of the second volume, to set 
all to rights. It was not right, in the abstract, to become a 
Roman Catholic; but Newman was right in becoming one. 
We cannot agree with Dr. Liddon that his was the attitude 
ofa strong man. But it was that of a very devoted one; of 
one who had, as we have said, the passion of fidelity to friend 
and Church,—a kind of passion which is more often charac- 
teristic of women than of men. 





MR. SELOUS ON SOUTH-EAST AFRICA.* 
Mr. SELovs could hardly have better served the cause which 
he has so much at heart, and for which he has done and is 
now doing so much active work in the field, than by the pub- 
lication of this important and interesting book at the present 
moment, when politicians are anxiously seeking for justifica- 
tion for the latest of our little wars. Writing before the 
struggle with the Matabele towards which all eyes are now 
turned had become imminent, he does not deal in a direct 
manner with the relations between Lo Bengula and the South 
African Company; but all the conditions of the problem were 
present, and he has performed an even more valuable service 
by furnishing English readers with the materials for forming 
for themselves a jadgment upon the questions at issue. In the 
eyes of some, indeed, Mr. Selous’s testimony will be at once dis- 
counted by the fact of his being a thick-and-thin supporter of Mr. 
Rhodes and his Company. We ourselves have never disguised 
our distrust of the modern revival of the system of Chartered 
Companies, facilitating as it does encroachment and annexa- 
tion, and imposing upon this country responsibility without 
power. There is, however, much to be said for those who, 
seeing, on the one hand—as Englishmen must—that to fight 
against all natural growth and expansion is futile and may 
be mischievous, and, on the other, that an English Government 
would seldom be supported by a public ignorant of the local 
conditions in the annexation, for the benefit primarily of 
distant and semi-independgnt Colonies, of fresh territories 
however valuable and desirable, contend that to feel our way 
by the tentative and comparatively non-committal employ- 
ment of private enterprise may sometimes be true wisdom ; 
and it is undeniable that annexation for the purpose of 
colonising can only prosper when undertaken and supported 
by spontaneous and individual effort, and that individuals in 
such a case can only act in association. The means taken by Mr. 
Rhodes to found the Company and obtain the charter have 
excited, in our opinion justly, much adverse comment ; and 
Mr. Selous has abstained from remarks of any kind on this 
point. It can only be said that, if financial and political 
methods of a not too scrupulous kind were necessary to enable 
him to carry his point, Mr. Rhodes was not the man te 
disdain toemploy them. It is certain, in any case, that success, 
if only it be followed by wise administration by the Company, 
will silence criticism ; and if the importance of the enterprise, 
and the prospects of advantage both to the occupied country 
and to its occupiers, be any justification for aggression, the 
founder of “Rhodesia” (if so, with somewhat crude hero- 
worship it is to be named) will have little to fear from a 
comparison with many founders of States. Now, on these 
points Mr. Selous speaks with the unique authority of a man 
who has spent eight years in the country as a hunter and ex- 
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plorer, and he speaks with enthusiasm and certainty of the 
climate, the fertility of the land, and of the existence of gold; 
while the shadowy Portuguese claim having now vanished 
into air, and the native population having been reduced toa 
timid and starving remnant by their Zulu oppressors, the 
country is crying out for the protection and settlement of the 
white man. Nor are the difficulties of the occupation such as 
need alarm the most cautious. The hostility of the Matabele 
becomes a real danger only if it is underrated; the ultimate 
collision was inevitable, and has long been foreseen; and 
nothing but good can come to South-Eastern Africa from the 
destruction of the power of a most fierce and barbarous race, 
without a redeeming quality which might secure them the 
sympathy so apt to be evoked by the vision of the noble 
savage. All these facts, it will be said, are already well known 
from Mr. Selous’s own testimony as well as from that of all 
who are familiar with the local conditions; but the publication 
of a volume which is sure of a wide popularity, and which 
carries conviction by the moderation with which the facts are 
stated and the details by which they are illustrated, will render, 
if indeed it has not already done so, an important service 
in securing for the colonists who have identified themselves 
at this crisis with the Company a great measure of sympathy 
in this country, and in strengthening the hands of those 
who feel'that for England to hold back now will greatly 
imperil the prospect of a future good understanding between 
herself and her South African dependencies. It is idle 
to talk about the uselessness of great self-governing colonies 
to the Mother-country; we are far too deeply committed 
to the policy by which, surely with singularly little ex- 
pense to ourselves, we are bound to protect them and 
encourage their growth without direct return, to draw back 
now; and it is only by continuing on these lines in no 
grudging or half-hearted spirit, that we can hope to maintain 
the union of hearts between English-speaking communities 
which in the future may enable this country to renew her 
youth and maintain her place among the nations. 

Mr. Selous gives an interesting account of the history and 
antiquities of Mashonaland, already a subject of hot contro- 
versy among experts, and finds in the traces which still 
remain among them of Arab blood, and in the undoubted 
facts that the wall-building and gold-mining, originally 
learnt from the worshippers of Baal, were carried on con- 
tinuously up to the middle of the present century, good 
reason for believing that the ancient builders of Zimbabwi 
were never a highly civilised race who colonised the country, 
as Mr. Theodore Bent has described them, but commercial 
settlers, who, coming into the country with few or no women 
with them of their own race, gradually became fused with and 
nationally lost among the aboriginal blacks. He does not believe 
in the “ ruined cities ” of Mashonaland, and his investigations 
certainly seem to show that the deterioration of the population 
was gradual, and that the inhabitants of Makoni’s and Mang- 
wendi’s countries only ceased to surround their towns with 
well-built stone walls during the last generation, when they 
found that these walls offered but an insufficient protection 
against the Zulu hordes of Maniko. Even more curious 
are the traces he has found of recent gold-mining operations. 
“ My travelling-companion for two years, Mr. George Wood, 
often told me how he had seen the Mashonas extracting gold 
from quartz,” and how, “after crushing the washed quartz, 
they used to melt the gold into little ingots in small crucibles 
made for the purpose.” At Tati, Mr. Selous saw an old shaft, 
supported by logs of mopani wood, covered with bark, and in 
good condition, which could not have been very ancient; and 
the natives sold their gold to the Portuguese, as they formerly 
sold it tothe Arab merchants. The Barotsiof the Upper Zam- 
besi, he further tells us, still carve the same chevron patterns 
on their pottery and on their knife-sheaths that the ancient 
Baal-worshippers carved in stone-work round the Temple of 
Zimbabwi. Finally, until recent times, the high plateau of 
Mashonaland clearly, he thinks, supported a large native 
population, rich in cattle; and it is only the destruction 
of this population by the Zulu migration northwards, 
which has made room for the European immigration of 
to-day. “As it is, not only has the occupation of the 
country by the British South African Company been effected 
without wronging the native races, but it has very likely 
saved some of them from absolute destruction at the hands of 
the Matabele.” As for the climate, the fact that the whole of 
the plateau lies at an elevation of over three thousand feet 








above the sea, while much of it reaches an altitude of from 
five to six thousand feet, and that the mean temperature of 
the years 1891 and 1892 ranged from 57.5° to 70.5° (the ex- 
tremes being 93° in October, 1891, and 34° in June, 1892), 
speaks for itself as regards the fitness of the country for 
colonisation by Northern Europeans. In fact, with Salisbury 
in direct telegraphic communication“ with the world, with the 
railway opened from Beira through the tsetse-fly infested dis- 
tricts between the East Coast and}Mashonaland, with good 
weekly newspapers published at Salisbury and Victoria, with 
much of the land taken up by farmers, and wheat, oats, 
barley, and all sorts of vegetables successfully grown, the 
Colony may be said to have passedjthe stage of experiment. 

We have lingered long over what is the most important part 
of this opportune work; but many will be attracted by the 
tales of sport and adventure of which it mainly consists, rather 
than by the historical and political information it affords, 
Both classes of readers, however, will find interest in the 
account of ‘the great Pioneering] Expedition of 1890, which, 
headed by Dr. Jameson, cut the road under our author’s 
guidance without a chart through unexplored land round 
the outskirts of Lo Bengula’s country from the Macloutsie 
River, finally emerging in August of that year upon the 
grassy downs in the middle of which the town of Victoria 
now stands, and reached what was to become Fort Salisbury; 
and in the story of Mr. Selous’s journey in the Manica 
country, of the treaty with Motoko, and the other events 
which secured that country from Portuguese encroachment. 
For thrilling interest, too, and realistic description, it would be 
hard to beat the account of the ruin of his hunting expedition 
to the Central Zambesi in 1888, and his own marvellous escape 
from death at the hands of the naked Mashukulumbwi, 
and their chief Mwenga. Escaping alone from the night- 
attack on his camp with a rifle and four cartridges, after- 
wards stolen from him, he swam a river and wandered 
through the African scrub, occasionally coming upon a 
village full of armed natives, for nearly a fortnight, before 
meeting with the other survivors of the expedition who had 
fled in the same direction as himself. The natives, however, 
and their manner and customs, unfortunately do not play a 
large part in the book, and the famous hunter naturally takesa 
greater interest in big game of all sorts. The following, 
however, is a curious tale :— 

“In October, 1874, when returning to my -waggon from a 
hunting trip up the Chobi, I met Mr. T., a trader, who had just 
returned from Sesheki. In the course of conversation he told me 
that one day as he was drinking beer with Sepopo, who had a 
strong sense of humour, a very old man crept up and begged for 
food. The King, turning to some of his men, asked who he was, 
and learned that he belonged to one of the slave tribes. He then 
said: ‘He’s a very old man; can he do any work ?’ and was in- 
formed that the old man was quite past work and dependent upon 
charity,—a very, very scarce article in the interior of Africa. 
Then said the King: ‘Take him down to the river and hold his 
head under water;’ and the old man was forthwith led down to 
the river. Presently the executioners returned. ‘Is the old man 
dead?’ said Sepopo. ‘Dead he is,’ they answered.— Then give 
him to the crocodiles,’ said the King, and went on drinking beer 
and chatting to my friend T.” 

Many are the stories of lion-hunts, and many the touches 
describing their ways and looks :— 

«“ When at last he pulled up, he trotted slowly back to his com- 
rade, and then they both lay down on the bare, open ground, with 
their massive paws outstretched, their heads held high, and their 
mouths half-open, with their tongues lolling out, for it was a very 
hot day. They lay almost exactly in the position of Landsecer’s 
lions in Trafalgar Square; and it is quite a mistake to say that 
that great artist has made an error in representing lions lying 
with their fore-paws straight out like a dog. When on the alert, 
a lion always lies like this, and only bends his paws inwards like 
a cat when resting thoroughly at his ease.” 

The attitude of a lion when about to charge, with his head 
held low down and his tail standing straight up, is described 
in another place; and also the gleam in the eyes of an angry 
lion. “Any one who has not seen at close quarters the fierce 
light that scintillates from the eyes of a wounded lion or any 
of the other large Felidz, can hardly imagine its wondrous 
brilliancy and furious concentration.” We can never read 
with pleasure of the destruction of elephants, the most valu- 
able, however, of all the hunter’s prey. Mr. Selous describes 
how on one occasion he gave an elephant he killed twelve 
shots, the first two of which were both through the heart, yet 
he did not fall, but only slackened his pace,—a fact illustrating 
the extraordinary vitality of these noble beasts. Mr. Selous 
is above everything a sportsman, and never kills for the mere 
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sake of killing ; but, as he says when he shot with some com- 
punction an ostrich with a nest of chicks, £20 is £20 all the 
world over. He is known besides as a naturalist of great 
distinction, and many of his finest specimens are to be seen 
at the Natural History Museum, and in the South African 
Museum at Cape Town, to which institution he has also given 
a splendid collection of African butterflies. His love of science 
is seen in many a page of the present work, and comes out 
rather oddly in the outburst of enthusiasm in which he named 
a mountain after Darwin, “the illustrious Englishman whose 
far-reaching theories, logical conclusions based on an enor- 
mous mass of incontrovertible facts, have revolutionised 
modern thought, and destroyed for ever many old beliefs 
that had held men’s minds in thrall for centuries!” 

Tt is easy to understand, in reading the pages of this 
beautifully illustrated volume, the fascination which life 
in Africa exercises over so many minds, and the reluctance 
with which those who have once tasted its delights return 
to the ways of an older civilisation. It is no wonder 
that love of adventure and enterprise causes so many 
young Englishmen to seek their fortunes in this land, and 
Mr. Selous exults in the fact that England in consequence is 
parting with what she can perhaps ill spare,—some of her 
best blood and most vigorous life. Africa is not yet face to 
face with the race-problems which any large white civilisation 
among inferior races must one day produce. Let us hope 
that, like the Dutch Boers to whom Mr. Selous pays a tribute 
‘of heartfelt admiration, the settlers of our nation will be able 
to maintain and transmit unimpaired the qualities which they 
have inherited from their Northern ancestors. 





THE LIFE OF MARY SMITH.* 
TuIs curious and sententious little work must be regarded as 
another addition to the collection of literature which has risen 
from the ashes of Carlyle, and been, generally speaking, 
brought to the surface by the researches of Froude. We 
are not a little tired, we own, of the domestic revelations of 
the Chelsea Prophet and his sorely tried wife, who must be 
generally credited, at all events, with a tongue as good to give 
as to take withal. As far as they are concerned, this must be 
taken as but another crusade on the same old text, Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s letters to the young protégée who is the heroine of the 
book before us, being on the same line and plan as of old. Miss 
Smith was a governess in fact, and a “literary aspirant ” in 
wish,—the verses which form her second volume, we regret to 
say, Showing cause enough why the aspiring stage was likely 
to be the beginning and the end of it. Mrs. Carlyle’s first 
letter is the good old snub on the good old ground. She has 
“seen, and seen through, all you are now longing after. 
There is as little nourishing for an aspiring soul in literary 
society as in any civilised society one could name! And for 
‘clear ideas’ and ‘ broad knowledge,’ they are not secreted in 
any corner of life, but lie in all life, for whoever has faculty 
to appreciate them.” This ancient truth has been so con- 
sistently disseminated by the fixed stars of literature, and 
still more so by the lesser lights that revolve in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, that the world is of course bound to 
believe it, and equally, of course, never will. Never will the 
literary aspirant believe that there can be another world 
like the literary world, or any other menagerie where 
lions can be found to roar so passing well. The successful 
literary man is—almost—as great an object of public curiosity 
and worship as the successful comedian; and to what 
more could he look? The successful cricketer begins to 
run them hard, but his full time is not quite yet. In 
her second letter, Mrs. Carlyle preaches with something 
of the same point and novelty on the nobleness and mean- 
ness of a duty lying not in its greatness or littleness, but 
in the spirit in which it is done when it lies most near to 
hand. She illustrates her text by her despair when she 
learned early in her married life that she was expected to 
“look after” her husband’s stockings and buttons, and to 
learn to cook, and even to bake at home, when the bread 
brought from Dumfries “soured on the stomach ” of Carlyle. 
This, after being “brought up to great prospects, and 
sublimely ignorant of every branch of useful knowledge, 
though a capital Latin scholar and a very fair mathema- 
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tician.”” The passage is very amusing. She sent for Cobbett’s 
Cottage Economy, and fell to work at a loaf of bread. But 
she sat half the night over her oven, and at last sobbed aloud 
with her head on the table. Was she not at Craigenputtock, 
sixteen miles from everywhere ? 

“Then somehow the idea of Benvenuto Cellini, sitting up all 

night watching his Pericles in the oven, came into my head; and 
suddenly I asked myself, ‘ After all, in the sight of the upper 
powers, what is the mighty difference between a statue of Pericles 
and a loaf of bread, so that each be the thing one’s hand hath 
found to do?’ The man’s determined will, his energy, his 
patience, his resource, were the really admirable things, of which 
the statue of Pericles was the mere chance expression. If he had 
been a woman, living at Craigenputtock, with a dyspeptic husband, 
sixteen miles from a baker, and he a bad one, all these same qualities 
would have come out most fitly in a good loaf of bread!” 
In five years at that savage place, “ where her two imme- 
diate predecessors had gone mad, and the third had 
taken to drink,” this germ of an idea was Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s consolation. The first impression suggested by 
this last sentence is that she was a fourth wife, and her 
husband an exaggerated Bluebeard. But it appears only to 
refer to the preceding ladies of the estate, which, after all, 
was Mrs. Carlyle’s and not her husband’s ; so it seems a little 
hard to quarrel with him for it. Moreover, we do not think 
the lady need talk about her “ dyspeptic husband ” to a young 
stranger who consults her as a governess from Carlisle. But 
she had a bad time of it, no doubt, and the touch is very 
characteristic. Equally and delightfully so is Carlyle’s verdict 
upon Miss Smith’s poems, which she had sent for opinion. 
“The young lady has something in her to write, but she 
should resolve on sticking to prose.” ‘That from him,” adds 
Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘ was rather high praise, I assure you.” One 
cannot but fancy the shape such high praise would take in the 
eyes of an ambitious poetess. It is, moreover, amusing as a 
study of human weakness, and a proof that it is not the 
slightest use even for a Carlyle to give “literary aspirants ”’ 
invited advice in an unexpected direction, to find Mrs. 
Carlyle writing again, some seven years later (1865) :— 

“T am always glad to hear from you, and like to read your 
verses, though I often wish you had taken to writing practical 
prose,—rather, that is, for your own sake. There is so little 
appreciation for poetry in these hard times.” 

Poor young poet! the result was still the same. The 
Carlyle correspondence closes with a letter from the great 
man himself, under date 1873. After a brief prelude of com- 
pliment on Miss Smith’s sincerity, he writes :— 

“The question has sometimes arisen with me whether, if you 
wrote down your ideas and feelings in simple and distinct prose, 
it might not still be better for your readers and yourself. This isa 
question I cannot pretend to decide; but my guess, if your circum- 
stances hinted, and your inclinations prompted, would be closely as 
above. As to Progress, about which there has been such chanting 
and trumpeting for the last half-century, especially for the last 
score of years, I confess I never could see much in it, or decidedly 
discern any progress except in smithwork and its adjuncts—a 
very sooty, shrieky, and to me contemptible kind of progress— 
yielding, as I often say, immensities of gold to those who least of 
all deserve it amongst us ; and who can do, when one reflects upon 
it, nothing but mischief by being then made kings among their 
fellows. For the rest, I quite agree with you. All, or almost all 
the ‘ progress’ in smithwork and gold ingots is due to the Puritan 
ages, a fact which, on contragting their moralities with our so 
miraculous smithing, is a very melancholy one.” 

“ Smithwork ” is good, but how idly for good or for evil the 
“protest against progress” read then, as even more it does 
now, twenty years later. Ruskin carried the protest bravely 
on, but we have no fin de sitcle prophet to do it yet again. 
They have been crushed under the rushing of the car. 
Philosophers and Divines and Poets, all must give in at last ; 
and it is better and braver to fling one’s lot bravely in with it, 
as Tennyson did. The end is not discernible; but the thing 
is there. 

We have been not so far over-courteous to Miss Mary Smith 
herself, who died at Carlisle in 1889, in her sixty-seventh year. 
The self-revelations of her autobiography are curious reading 
in their way; and its interest to us, as to herself, rests on 
its rigid Nonconformist character. Her father, “ previously 
a Churchman and a worldly man” (she writes precisely as if 
the two were synonyms), became converted, by a Mr. Hood’s 
preaching at an Independent chapel, into a “truly devoted 
spiritual man and a Nonconformist”—Puritan in life and 
Calvinist in creed—and all things became new in the house. 
The father was a bootmaker in a Northamptonshire village, 
and his wife a farmer’s daughter who had been the Vicar’s 
cook. The neighbours laughed at the “ meetingers,” as they 
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called them, but had no effect upon the steady lives of this 
devoted little band of Dissenters; and the “ladies from the 
vicarage” would have nothing to say to the little girl who 
answered all her New Testament questions in school, when 
they found that her father didn’t go to church. The ques- 
tions, she says, were very easy, but none of the other girls 
even tried to answer them. Alas for the odiwm theologicum 
even in so young a mind as Mary’s! She was a true little 
Nonconformist heroine throughout, however, and her other 
great subject is her passion for reading, imbibed very early 
indeed. ‘“ Popery! popery!” wrote her father on the Church 
eatechism; “ please don’t let the child learn this!” 

We fear that under all this influence our Mary, though 
more than commendably earnest, grew up something rather 
like a little prig. At least, we scarcely know under what 
other head to arrange her quaint utterances on marriage :— 

“Had I been a Duke’s daughter, I could not have been more 
careful of keeping clear of any matrimonial liaison than I was. I 
did not want matrimony ; it was congenial labour I wanted. For 
this I prayed and waited and suffered. I often thought that my 
plainness and poverty were my best safeguard. Moreover, I was 
so grave and lofty; lived upon a mountain, as Mr. Osborn told 
me, that none of the opposite sex presumed to speak lightly to 
me.” 

Poor little lady! If this had been her style of prose, it is 
doubtful if the Carlyles’ advice had much reason in it after all. 
To be poor and plain and lofty has not unfrequently been 
found effective in repelling the “opposite ” sex; and the sim- 
plicity of supposing that the daughters of Dukes have any 
special objection to “matrimonial liaisons,’ has a touch of 
Puritan innocence quite original in its way. In another place, 
Miss Smith says that she had “ higher visions than matrimony ; 
literature, poetry, and religion gleamed fair before her...... 
being in the world, but not of it, nor aspiring after any of its 
flimsy gewgaws.” The odd coupling of religion with poetry 
and literature as a kind of xsthetic pursuit, and the generali- 
sation of marriage as a flimsy gewgaw of the world, are 
characteristic of this Carlylean authoress. 

Otherwise worth noting throughout the book is the belief 
in direct divine guidance in the smallest matters of life, 
which never deserted this singular enthusiast. She always 
recurs to it. Ifa friend consults her as to the advisability of 
getting a Catholic cook to change her creed, she answers after 
a moment’s thought: “Do you think we can make Anne a 
better girl by doing so ? ”—and then wonders how “ so wise an 
answer can suddenly have been vouchsafed to her.” It will 
strike most of us as a very natural one. “ The force of creed, 
however, is very great,” simply adds Miss Smith. And cer- 
tainly it has been found so. Her own Puritanism was open 
enough. Under “divine infatuation,” she threw aside ear- 
rings and corals and flowers, delighting in her cross like St. 
Theresa, she says. ‘No youth or maiden of Scripture or 
sacred story was more surely led by God than was I,” is 
another of her sayings; and it is pretty and quaint to read, in 
contrast to it, her remark after her first railway journey, that 
no autocrat ever conferred on the world such benefits as 
George Stephenson. So comes “the modern side” in every- 
where; Mary Smith’s contrast between the North and South, 
and her love for the battle-spirit of the former, where she 
elected to be buried in preference to her home, are nicely indi- 
eated throughout her school-teaching struggles. 

We have not left ourselves much space to deal with her 
poetry. Like Pendennis, she began in the local journals, and 
her first essay, which she gives us, is perhaps a little more 
suggestive of the Charteris paper than of actual verbal inspira- 
tion. It is called “ Look Up” :— 

“‘Heaven’s holy missionaries, the stars, come every night, 
And talk of God and destiny in the language of light ; 
And walk we with downcast eyes? Are their wondrous words 


unread ? 
Their voices all unheard? O Man, lift, lift thy bowed head.” 
When Mrs. Carlyle admonishes her young friend as to her 
versification being, “in a word, unmusical,” she is scarcely 
too ungentle. “It doesn’t scan ” would have beena summary. 
Bat our poetess could be satirical as well, especially at election 
times; and here is one of her squibs, which had a great 
effect :-— 
“So give the Dean a surplice clean, 
And W. N. his stick ; 
He'll have to walk, and soon, I ween, 

So let him have it quick.” 
For she was a real Radical, our little governess; in spite of 
her sympathies with Dukes’ daughters about matrimonial 








liaisons,—her spirit having first been strongly moved in that 
direction when a Tory candidate kissed her, a very little girl 
on asking for her father’s vote. After that, her comments 
upon the classes became very strong indeed. Through one 
Carlisle election, she did most of the writing in a paper called 
the Liberal Club, and adapted Scotch popular ballads under 
the signature of “ Burns Redivivus.” Altogether, it was a 
busy and mingled, and not uninteresting life, which the 
students of biography will find worth their reading. Ag a 
specimen of her better verse, we agree with her editor that 
the following upon February is worth recording, though 
scarcely perhaps worth a place, as he thinks, among the 
lyrics of the Elizabethan dramatists. The first line is in. 
expressive :— 
“* With nature sweet he bears it high. 
A braggart, threatening face he wears ; 
If he must die, his corpse shall lie 
In warrior state, he loud declares. 


He’ll have no garlands round his head, 
No foolish trappings of young flowers ; 
But better fitting these instead, 
The missiles keen of his own hours. 


Snow, hail, and rain shall mark where lies 
His corpse when dead, and madcap spring 
(The virgin with the changeful eyes) 
Shall hear his loud artillery ring.” 





A BLIND MAN ON BLINDNESS* 

M. DE LA SIZERANNE’S touching book is not merely written 
to interest those who care for the blind philanthropically ; it 
is full of general and curious information, is even, in some 
degree, a work of art, and is especially striking from a cheer- 
fulness and brightness of tone which can hardly be called 
patience. There is no lamentation, no suppressed suffering, 
in this vivid account of the life of the blind by one who shares 
it. He is like the blind man whose friend exclaimed thought- 
lessly on finding him in a dark room, and who answered, “It 
is always light for me, you know.” He has not written this 
book to ask for pity—of that he and his fellows are sure— 
but to show how little difference there is intellectually between 
the blind and the seeing, and to claim for the blind all those 
advantages of education, moral and physical, by which they 
are as capable of profiting as any other citizens. 

M. d’Haussonville, who writes a delightful and sympathetic 
preface to the book, finds it hard to believe that M. de la 
Sizeranne’s picture of the happiness, the privileges of the 
blind, is not drawn with too bright colours. It is Christian 
resignation, he says, which gives this tone to the writer’s 
thoughts; and he tells the little story mentioned above. M. 
de la Sizeranne is one of those for whom there are no dark 
rooms. No doubt this is true, and no one, of course, can 
really believe that the loss of a sense may even add to happi- 
ness; but the fact that the writer is an exceptional man in his 
way need not affect either the truth or the fascination of any- 
thing that he tells us. 

In nearly all ways the experience of one blind man must be 
that of another; it may differ in degree, but not in kind. It 
is the same difference, intensified, as that which exists 
between a blind man’s and a seeing man’s use of his other 
senses. The seeing man hears, the blind man listens; the 
seeing man touches, the blind man feels, and with his whole 
body. There is the same keennessin the matter of smell. It 
is difficult to realise how far these three senses go, used thus, 
towards compensating for the loss of the sense of sight. The 
blind know, M. de la Sizeranne reminds us, on what sort of 
earth or pavement they are walking; they feel and recognise 
what is under their feet. The sense of smell teaches them 
what kind of shops they are passing, if in a town; while their 
ears can distinguish a street from a boulevard, and keenly 
know the difference between every kind of vehicle that goes by. 
Each bell that rings tells its different story to the blind man’s 
ear; he knows the sounds of the trades, the different works 
that are going on all round him. In a country walk each 
wood, each path, each meadow describes itself to the touch or 
smell, and the trees speak with voices of their own :— 

“Le lilas et le chéne ne disent pas la méme chose lorsque le vent 
passe ; ils ne frissonnent pas de la méme manidre en mai et en 
octobre. Autres sont les oise1ux qu’on entend, lorsqu’on est assis 
au pied d’un vieil orme, au milieu d’un grand bois, ou sur la berge 
de la riviére qui traverse la prairie.” 





* Les Aveugles, Par un Aveugle (Maurice de la Sizeranne). Avec une Préface 
de M. le Comte d’Hanssonville, de l’Académie Francaise, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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In a fog, when seeing people are most at a loss, a blind man 
is more at his ease than usual. He is not disturbed by 
conflicting noises, as when the wind blows or a regiment is 
marching by. He can be more surely guided by the sound of 
his own footsteps, different when they approach any obstacle 
in the way. The famous Quinze-Vingts, the blind beggars of 
Paris, used to be employed as guides when there was a fog in 
the city. 

We cannot here follow M. de la Sizeranne through his very 
curious and affecting study of the psychology of the blind, 
nor into all the valuable particulars he gives as to their pro- 
fessional education in France at present. We can only say 
that these parts of his book are worth careful study, if only 
for the sake of learning how little one knows of the real state 
of such a large number of one’s fellow-creatures. This is a 
book that can hardly be read without the consequence of 
largely increased understanding and deepened sympathy. 
The chapters on “ L’Intellect” and “Le Moral” are particu- 
larly interesting, correcting what we must call vulgar errors, 
sweeping and ignorant conclusions, as to the powers and 
the disposition of those who are blind. 

The history of what philanthropy in France has done for 
tbe blind is long and curious. Saint-Louis, about the year 
1260, founded in Paris the Hospital of the Quinze-Vingts, for 
three hundred blind beggars. This wasa religious foundation 
of brothers and sisters, and the charity of the time loaded it 
with endowments and privileges. M. de la Sizeranne gives a 
slight sketch of the not very edifying history of this founda- 
tion. The celebrated Quinze-Vingts, it seems, were not 
distinguished for their piety, or indeed for any virtue. Their 
only useful work on record is the acting as guides in foggy 
weather. Among the blind of France they were the aristocrats, 
and they bore themselves as such :— 

“Dans Paris, les Quinze-Vingts ¢taient maitres et seigneurs; 

la, et méme en province, lorsqu’ils voyageaient pour leurs affaires 
(car ils en avaient), la fleur de lis attachée sur leur poitrine, et qui 
leur avait été concédée en bonne forme par Philippe le Bel, leur 
assurait la meilleure place au porche du sanctuaire. Il y a partout 
des aristocraties.” 
They alone had the privilege of begging in the Paris churches, 
and they had also the singular right of saying their 
prayers out loud, while ordinary people prayed in silence. 
One of their occupations, when not engaged in begging, or 
in bullying the less fortunate blind of Paris, was fighting a 
small rival foundation, the Six-Vingts of Chartres, established 
by Philippe le Long, which tried now and then to poach on the 
preserves of the Quinze-Vingls. The begging in the churches: 
which must have become a public nuisance, was stopped in 
1780; but the buildings and institutions of the Quinze-Vingts 
survived the Revolution, and in later years came under the 
influence of more modern ideas, originated by the remarkable 
philanthropist, Valentin Haiiy. 

A large part of M. de la Sizeranne’s book is occupied with 
the life and work of Haiiy. To him, it seems, is due the 
conviction that the blind could and should be taught like 
other people. His institution of les Aveugles-Travailleurs 
sprang up side by side with the old Quinze-Vingts, and was 
treated with high favour by the authorities of the Revolu- 
tion, the more so because Haiiy was completely a man of his 
time, a théophilanthrope, a philosopher with no religion but 
that of humanity. He did a wonderful work, however ; not only 
training his blind pupils as musicians, but striking out first, 
as far as we know, the idea of the raised type which was, of 
course, the beginning of all real education for the blind. This 
school of Haiiy’s really led to the foundation of the institution 
of Jeunes-Aveugles, at which Louis Braille was educated, and 
where he, at seventeen, was already beginning in 1826 to work 
out his wonderful system. 

Haiiy’s own story was rather sad, for his personal work in 
Paris hardly survived the years of the Revolution. Napoleon, 
says M. de la Sizeranne, was not inclined to show any favour 
to an institution worked by théophilanthropie,— il n’aimait 
ni les réveurs ni les faiseurs de phrases.” The Aveugles- 
Travailleurs were therefore, in 1801, reunited to the old 
Catholic institution of the Quinze-Vingts; and Valentin 
Haiiy, his work an apparent failure, his opinions out of 
fashion, his school deprived of its character—for at the 
Quinze-Vingts, even in those comparatively enlightened times, 

there was little or no teaching, and the blind might choose 
between idleness and learning to weave or spin—retired from 
his post with a pension of 2,000 francs. He afterwards went 








to Russia, where Alexander I. had a fancy for establishing 
a blind-school; but this came to nothing, and in the end he 
returned to France, to be neglected by the public, who could 
not forgive his sympathy with the Revolution, but féted by 
his old pupils, and honoured by those few who called him 
“the father of the blind.” 

It seems as if M. de la Sizeranne was right in looking back 
to Valentin Haiiy as the founder, in France at least, of the 
great system of education which has so entirely, in the 
present century, altered the condition of the blind. He also 
had the high merit of understanding that the help the great 
majority of these sufferers wanted was moral, more than 
physical,—education rather than alms :— 

“Tl semble dire au passant qui pense: ‘Je demande plutét 
votre aide morale que votre auméne. Je donnerais dix ans de vie 
pour que vous m’appreniez 4 gagner mon pain.’ Valentin Haiiy il 
y 2 cent ans rencontra un de ces aveugles, et il comprit.” 


LORD CLIVE.* 

PROSPERO’S instruction to Ariel, “ Bring a corollary, rather 
than want a spirit,” might have supplied a maxim for the 
decision to include Clive among the Rulers of India, in this 
series of Indian Historical Retrospects, of which Sir William 
Hunter is the editor. The decision was right, beyond all 
question ; and yet Clive cannot be called a ‘Ruler of India” 
in the same sense as is Akbar, or Aurungzebe, or Wellesley, 
or Dalhousie. Clive was the founder, not the ruler, of what 
we now call our Indian Empire,—the Empire which had 
to be rebuilt after it had fallen into ruin at the death of 
Aurungzebe. We might again quote Prospero’s words, and 
say that while the Court of Directors could but make Clive 
master of a full poor cell when they gave him the reversion 
of the Governorship of Madras, and afterwards made him 
Governor-General of their factory at Fort William at Cal- 
cutta, yet he was all along showing himself to be a ruler 
of men, and of the spirits of men, in war and peace alike,— 
breaking the power of the French and the Dutch in their 
rivalries with the English; making the Native Princes 
submissive, at incredible odds, to his army and his policy; and 
controlling no less completely the mutinous spirit of his own 
countrymen, whether civilians or officers in his little army. 
Colonel Malleson’s volume, now before us, is the fifth Life of 
Clive, properly so-called; while the histories of Orme, Mill, 
Stanhope, and others, the Parliamentary inquiries and 
debates, and the contemporary records, may be said to be so 
many more accounts of the same life. And yet the story 
seems always new; no one is tired of hearing it again. 
When the Great Mogul, Emperor Akbar, wise and strong, 
temperate and tolerant, was ruling over India, the civilisation, 
the social peace and prosperity, and civil order of his 
dominions might have seemed as real and as stable as that 
of his contemporary, Queen Elizabeth, in her little island- 
kingdom. But the germs of decay, no doubt, were in the one, 
and those of life and growth in the other ; and not only was the 
little kingdom destined to expand to a material as well as 
moral and intellectual power far more than that of the greater 
Empire, but actually to include it, and restore it to new life 
within its own bounds. The present writer remembers a con- 
versation on the subject, in which Mountstuart Elphinstone 
took part, and agreed in the opinion that the decay of the one, 
and the constant growth of the other, were to be explained by 
the fact that the Christian Faith lay at the foundation of 
the one, and the Faith of Mahomet at that of the other. The 
fact, at least, all recognise. In a land where the burning sun 
is looked on as the enemy rather than the friend of man, and as 
the type of intolerable oppression and wrong, the great Akbar 
might rejoice to appropriate to himself and his reign the lan- 
guage in which the Persian poets delight topicture such a reign 
—as a great shadow, in which a man may travel for a whole 
year. How much more truly might this be said of that secular 
oak of British rule which spreads its protecting shade over 
two hundred and fifty millions of men,—dwellers in the plains 
watered by the Indus, the Ganges, and the Irrawaddy, and 
extending from the snows and forests of the Himalayas to the 
Indian Ocean. 

The real power of the Mogul Empire came to an end, as we 
have said, early in the eighteenth century, though its forms 
lasted on for a hundred and fifty years more. The internal 
disintegration of the state had been going on during the 
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long reign of Aurungzebe, who died in 1707; and it afforded 
the opportunity for the rise of the Mahrattas, whom India 
produced from the lowest of her native races,—for they were 
Sndras in caste,—hordes of spoilers as rapacious and as ruth- 
less as the old Tartar invaders; and the general anarchy and 
misery were still further aggravated by the Persian invasion 
and devastations of Nadir Shah. Meanwhile, there were 
signs, which we recognise now, though they were not then 
visible to mortal eyes, that a new power was coming from 
the West, greater than any which had come before it. But 
“was this power to be French or English? It had been already 
decreed, by what Carlyle calls “ the Destinies,” that it was not to 
be Portuguese nor Dutch. The French and English merchants 
trading in the East Indies were not only rivals as traders, but 
also as belonging to two nations very frequently at war with 
each other in Europe; but as long as the authority of the 
Mogul rulers was unimpaired, these rivals were kept under 
control, and in their own places as traders, by a strong 
hand. But when the days of anarchy came, there was 
nothing to hinder the factories of Madras and Pondicherry 
from flying at each other as often as news arrived from Europe 
that war had been declared between England and France; 
and then the rival Mahommedan Subahdars and Nawabs, who 
were contending among themselves for the power which had 
fallen from the hands of the Emperor at Delhi, were eager to 
enlist on either side these French and English, who now began 
to show a capacity for fighting as great as that for trading. 
Two or three hundred Europeans, it was said, were more than 
a match for twenty times that number of the most war- 
like races; and even the native Sepoys, under European dis- 
cipline, put on a courage and steadiness no longer to be found 
elsewhere among the descendants of the men whom Mahmoud 
or Baber had led. Madras and Pondicherry, and the country 
round, were the chief battle-grounds; and though the fighting 
might in one sense seem worthy only to be called that of 
kites and crows, it was this that decided whether the future 
Empire of India was to belong to France or to England. 
It all looks plain enough now; but there was a time 
when it would not have been unreasonable to question 
whether Dupleix, and not Clive, might prove to be the 
founder of the new Empire. And even at the close of the 
century, the actual power and future prospects of the French 
in India seemed very threatening to our statesmen, until 
Wellesley had broken it at Seringapatam and Hyderabad. A 
great American authority on the subject has said that it was 
the sea-power of England that decided for us; and no doubt 
this was so. Yet we cannot help saying to ourselves: “It 
was dogged did it.” We contrast the vainglorious hurry 
in which Dupleix thought to create an empire, with the reso- 
lution of the English Directors at home and their servants 
in India, including Clive himself, to stick to their trade, and 
not to take a step towards the acquisition of empire till it 
was thrust upon them. Orme has given us, in a few simple 
words, a great historical picture of Clive on the morrow of 
the victory of Plassey :— 

“In the hall of audience was fixed the Musnud or throne, in 
which Surajah Dowlah used to appear in public. Jafticr, after the 
first salutation at the entrance, returned towards the inner part 
of the hall with Colonel Clive, and seemed desirous to avoid the 
Musnud, which Clive perceiving, led him to it, and, having placed 
him on it, made obeisance to him, as Nabob of the provinces, in 
the usual forms, and presented a plate with gold rupees. He 
then, by an interpreter, exhorted the great men to be joyful that 
fortune had given them so good a prince, in exchange for such a 
tyrant as Surajah Dowlah ; on which they likewise paid homage 
and presented gold.”—Orme’s History, vol. ii., p. 181. 

How diferent would have been the description if Dupleix 
had been there instead of Clive! And even when Clive’s 
policy of giving back to Mir Jaffier the government which he 
had taken away from Surajah Dowlah, and withdrawing the 
English again into the position of traders, had failed, and he 
was sent out again to set the matter right, he still held back 
from the assumption of regal power for the Company, and 
preferred to obtain for it the humbler office of Dewan, or 
minister of finance. The next step was left for others. Such 
was the method, and such the work, of building up our Indian 
Empire. Of the actual details of this work Colonel Malleson 
has given us a careful and clear narrative,—how the son of a 
Shropshire squire became a clerk in the Madras factory of the 
East India Company; how he exchanged the counting-house 
and the pen for the camp and the sword; how the soldier 
became a statesman, with a foremost place, not only in the 





Company at home and in India, but in the House of Com. 
mons. Every one knows how Clive won the battle of Plassey ; 
but Colonel Malleson reminds us of the suppression of the 
mutiny among the English officers on the stoppage of their 
“batta ” allowances, which was so important in itself, and so 
characteristic of his hero, that we give so much of our author’s 
account of it as our space allows :— 

“Formidable as was the situation, no living man was so well 
qualified to deal with it as was Clive. In the hour of danger he 
soared above his fellows. The danger here was greater than the 
danger of Arcot; than at the surprises of Kaveripék and_of 
Samidveram; than during the hour of doubt at Plassey. His 
opponents were his own men,—men whom he had led to victory, 
They possessed all the fortified places, the guns, the material 
of war. From the frontier came rumours of the advance of a 
Marathé army, 60,000 strong, to wrest Allahébid and Karra from 
his hand, But there he was, the same cool, patient, defiant man 
he had been when confronted by the bayonets of the French at 
Kaveripik and Samidveram. He knew that the Government he 
represented was in the most imminent danger, that if the muti- 
neers should move forward, he had not the means to oppose them. 
The manner in which Clive met this danger is a lesson for all time. 
Not for an instant did he quail. Never was he more resolved to 
carry out the orders he had issued regarding ‘ batta’ than when 
he was told that, in the presence of the enemy on the frontier, the 
officers would resign their commissions if the order were not 
withdrawn.” 





CHALMERS.* 

THomaAs CHALMERS had a stormy youth, not in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for he was among the most blameless of 
men, but from what Mrs. Oliphant calls the “ whirlwinds and 
tempest of thought” which swept over his soul. They raged 
in the region of speculation, they raged in the domain of 
practical life. He goes as a tutor to fill up an unoccupied 
portion of time during his last year as a theological student. 
His employer treats him with less consideration than he 
thinks becoming to his situation and to his own merits. His 
resentment is of the fiercest. “ You have far too much pride,” 
says the employer. ‘There are two kinds of pride, sir,” was 
the reply. “There is that pride which lords it over inferiors, 
and there is that pride which rejoices in repressing the inso- 
lence of superiors. The first I have none of, the second I 
glory in.” A special offence was the failure to include him in 
certain supper-parties. “I sup elsewhere!” was the young 
tutor’s magnificent reply to the servant who brought him 
his repast. And he made it a practice to entertain friends 
of his own at the inn on the evenings of.the supper- 
parties. Two years afterwards he bas a disappointment, the 
local magnate passing him over in presenting to a living. 
Such at least is Mrs. Oliphant’s conjecture. He proceeds to 
denounce magnates in general with more than prophetic 
vehemence: “The great whom I have had the misfortune to 
be connected with are not only a disgrace to rank, but a 
disgrace to humanity.” Nevertheless, patriotism triumphing 
over the sense of injury, “I must still consider it my duty to 
resist the inroads of foreign enemies.” The next year finds 
him a pluralist—minister of Kilmany and Deputy-Professor 
of Mathematics at St. Andrews. What mathematics he 
taught we are not told, but he taught them in a way which 
the Professor of Rhetoric might have copied. His chief was 
disturbed, and showed his disturbance very ungraciously. 
Chalmers denounced him at the public examination. That 
brought his career as a deputy to an end, but not his career 
at St. Andrews. He set up private classes in mathematics, 
and a class in chemistry. The University was horrified, but 
had to submit. The mathematical classes, commenced only 
as a protest, were given up; but the chemistry was continued, 
till the young minister of Kilmany was promoted to a larger 
sphere. Before this happened, there had come the change 
which gave a new bent to the keen intellectual interests of 
the man. The spiritual element, to which hitherto no more 
prominence had been given than professional decency required, 
became predominant. He “flung himself with impetuosity 
unsubdued, though the current of its outflow was changed, 
into the occupations of a fisher of men, a devoted pastor and 
priest, having no thought but the saving of souls.” 

The new sphere of work was the Tron Church at Glasgow. 
And now the splendour of his eloquence made itself known. 
It had not failed to start forth before. At sixteen, the prayer 
which, as a divinity student’s professional exercise, he had 
uttered before a critical audience, had electrified his hearers. 


* Thomas Chalmers: Preacher, Philosopher, and Statesman, By Mrs. Oliphant. 


| London: Methuen and Co. 
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His first appearance in the General Assembly had been a 
success. But now, at the Tron Church, he was recognised at 
once as the great orator of his time. When he took part, 
shortly afterwards, in a debate in the General Assembly, 
Jeffrey said that the speech reminded him more than anything 
that he had ever heard, of what we are told of the eloquence of 
Demosthenes. In London, “all the world grew wild about 
him,” as Wilberforce put it. Canning was melted to tears. 
When, some years later, he lectured in London on “ Church 
Establishment,” the effect was even more startling. He lec- 
tured sitting, but now and then rose to his feet in an access 
of enthusiasm; when he did so, “the whole audience rose 
with him in a sympathetic climax of excitement.” Shall we 
ever see the like again? Is it the orator or the audience that 
fails us ? 

Meanwhile, Chalmers had been carrying on at Glasgow a 
work of the most practical kind. Poor-laws he hated; he 
held that the plate held at the church-door, not thrust, as 
our torpid charity requires, under every worshipper’s face, 
was sufficient. And it was sufficient, not only in his own 
time, but in the time of his successor. We must refer our 
readers to Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable chapters on this subject. 
It would be impossible to summarise them. 

Suddenly he brought this experiment to an end. Mrs. 
Oliphant cannot conjecture his reason. Possibly it was an 
outbreak of the old impatience of secular business, which we 
find showing itself on his first removal to Glasgow. His 


. . ] 
system was successful, but it compelled him to “ serve tables,” 


and this was exactly the thing that he hated. Anyhow, he 
accepted a Chair at St. Andrews. It was not a Chair of 
Theology; the subject was Moral Philosophy. But Chalmers 
could make any subject theological; and Moral Philosophy is 
certainly very “near the line.” 

His residence at St. Andrews lasted for five years—busy 
years, though his office was not one of overwhelming labour, 
because he was profoundly interested in the great social 
questions of the day. “He loved,” we are told, “a quiet 
round of golf, but gave it up because he thought it impaired 
his power for work,”—an instance, we venture to think, that 
even Dr. Chalmers sometimes erred. 

In 1828 he was translated to a Chair of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh. There he was recognised at once as a great power. 
Appointments were given at his prompting; statesmen con- 
sulted him. In the Assembly he was without a rival, though, 
of course, not without opponents. In 1840 the great “ Intru- 
sion” question became acute; three years later it reached the 
crisis. All along, Chalmers was the guiding spirit of his party; 
it was he who, on the famous 18th of May, walked at the head 
of the ‘four hundred and more ” who left everything for con- 
science sake. His work was not ended there. He lent his 
unrivalled powers of organisation to providing for the newly 
founded Church; and the Sustentation Fund, one of the 
greatest successes of the age, was largely his work. Mrs. 
Oliphant, who does not conceal her sympathy with those who 
were left behind, expresses what is evidently a wish more 
than a hope, that the jubilee of the Free Church (which falls 
this year) might be celebrated by reunion. To the English 
observer, such reunion has always seemed, in theory at least, 
possible since patronage in the Established Church was 
abolished ; but broken things must be joined at once or 
never. Time works too many changes, and creates too 
many interests. In this case, half-a-century of compulsory 
voluntaryism has destroyed the faith in Establishment, in 
which Chalmers and his colleagues never wavered for a 
moment. Four years later, Chalmers died suddenly. No 
record exists of his last moments, for he died alone. “He 
was found sitting half-erect, his head reclining quietly on the 
pillow,—the expression of his countenance that of fixed and 
majestic repose.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Orchid-Seekers in Borneo. By Ashmore Russan and 
Frederic Boyle. (Chapman and Hall.)—It is rarely we find 
botany and adventure combined in so interesting a manner as in 
The Orchid-Seekers. Occasionally we have a little too much of 
it, though few will chafe at it, compared to the many who will 
be bored by the long speeches and conversation of the orchid- 
collector, Hertz, which are all rendered faithfully into Germanised 














English. We have far too much of Herr Hertz’s English. But 
this is the only fault in the book, which contains a quantity of 
interesting matter, local, technical, social, and descriptive of 
Borneo, skilfully worked into the story. The description of the 
orchids and their habitats, the Malays and Dyaks, the Tien-ti 
Hué Secret Society, and Sarawak and jungle life, are realistic 
and often fascinating, The illustrations are good; and obviously 
true to life, we mayadd. For all this local colouring Mr. Frederic 
Boyle is responsible, and very good it is, too. ‘There is plenty of 
adventure, and a rebellion and a Rajah are worked into the story, 
—hboth facts, as indeed most of the story professes to be. The 
appearance of Sir James Brooke adds greatly to the interest of 
the story, and his portrait is evidently painted with care and 
appreciation. The Orchid-Seekers is evidently the book for young 
readers, and a capital story, too. 


Nicola; or, a Girl Musician. By M. Corbet-Seymour. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This a pretty story of a musical foundling who becomes 
one of the family who adopt her, and tries to forget her birth and 
ignore the presence of a devoted half-brother. Finally, her pride 
is conquered, and with a severe lesson—the loss of her voice—all 
ends well. The character of the half-brother is distinctly 
unusual—uneselfish, disinterested, and living for nothing but the 
thought of providing a rich home for the genius who can barely 
bring herself to allow that he exists. Half-brothers have a 
different réle, as a rule, in fiction,—and in life, too, some will add. 
Nicola is well told, natural, and has a great deal of quiet pathos 
about it, and if not possessing much action, is yet a decidedly 
readable story. 

The Cruise of the‘ Cormorant.’ By A. Lee Knight. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This tale of adventure continues the story of some 
characters who have appeared in “ The Rajah of Monkey Island.” 
This fact the author takes care to remind us of on the second page in 
asomewhat bald manner. The Cruise of the ‘ Cormorant’ describes 
the search for treasure on Monkey Island, and the conflict which 
follows between an unprincipled German adventurer and the 
treasure-seekers. There is a fair amount of ‘' go’ in the story, and 
no horrors, so that we may safely recommend it to the youthful 
reader. 

Women’s Enterprise and Genius. By Annie M. Hone. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Miss Hone tells us a number of stories, more or 
less familiar, about the way in which women have made them- 
selves useful or famous, and sometimes both, in literature, art 
science, and other provinces of life. Some of her instances will 
be the more interesting because they are drawn from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and so will bring the reader into contact with 
circumstances that have a certain novelty. Miss Hone has some 
good advice to give, partly of her own devising, partly derived 
from the experience of others. Altogether, there is not a little to 
be read with profit and interest in this volume. 

Thirteen Black Pigs, and other Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(S.P.C K.)—Mrs. Molesworth is writing here for very young 
readers, and is at her best. The eight stories are as good of their 
kind as they well can be. What are we to say of the young lady 
who made up her mother’s accounts, and in which half-a-crown 
had somehow been missed, by secretly introducing her own 
cherished coin? It would be an interesting question for the 
casuists. 

For the Sake-of the Silla. By Maggie Swan. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—If this is a beginning—and we do not 
remember to have seen the name of “ Maggie Swan ” before—it is 
distinctly a promising one. The heroine, Effie, is drawn with no 
little subtlety and plenty of light and shade. On the other hand, 
there is shade and no light in Teen Lawson. How a woman so 
utterly hard and given over to covetousness could have been the 
daughter of the genial old patriarch, John Blyth, passes under- 
standing. Such unmixed blackness offends not only against art, 
but against human probabilities. And what does Miss Maggie 
Swan mean us to think of Mr. Fairweather, the minister? He 
seems to do his duty fairly well, when he is called into action; 
but we are not instructed to respect him. Was it his misfortune, 
by chance, to be a minister of the “ Establishment”? There are 
crudities and @efects in the tale which we have not hesitated to 
point out; but its merits are considerable. For the sake of 
English readers we may express a hope that another tale may 
contain either less Scotch or a less difficult form of it. 

The Little Mermaid, and other Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Illustrated by R. 
Weguelin. (Lawrence and Bullen.) —Mr. Bain gives a short 
biography of Andersen, quite free, it must be allowed, from any 
tendency to make a hero of him. He then proceeds to criticise 
with much freedom previous translators. Of his own version, 
as a representation of the original, we have no means of judging; 
as a piece of English it is good, but not conspicuously excellent. 
Why “self-same” in “There were two men in one city who both 
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ad the self-same name”? This is a handsome volume, and 
some of the illustrations, though not, we think, all, add to its 
attractions. Still, there are readers who will prefer Dr. Dulcken’s 
complete edition, with its eighty-three tales, as against twenty- 
seven. Dr. Dulcken’s translation may be liable to the charge of 
“ slavish literalism,” but it serves all practical purposes. There 
are books; and the Fairy-Tales of Andersen among them, which 
jt seems wasteful to have in an édition de luce. 


Messrs. Mowbray, of Oxford and London, send us a collection 
of Oxford Christmas Cards, varying in price from sixpence to a 
penny. All seem to be well worth the money, the cheapest being, 
perhaps, the most conspicuously so. It would not be easy for a 
non-expert {o distinguish them, were he required to arrange them 
in order of cost. They have also, it should be said, the common 
character of ecclesiastical decoration. The illustrations are repro- 
ductions of well-known pictures, mostly from the Old Masters, 
monograms, and symbols. The words are texts, mottoes, and 
religious verse. 





Erratum.—In the issue for Saturday last, October 14th, we 
gave the publishers’ name of Stormlight ; or, the Nihilist’s Doom, 
as Sampson Low; it should have been Ward, Lock, and Bowden. 
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increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 

| stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 

vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye. 

If sach cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 

spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 











SHORT 


SIGHT. 





(Cassell) 21/0 
(Unwin) 6/0 


Sutton (J. b.), Tumours, Innocent and Mali nant, 8vo .... 
Sunny Days of Youth, by author of How to > 


Happy tho’ Married 





Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in 
| all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
pc il gine sain ais a na 


SUN 


‘TRADE-MARK. 





INSURANCE OFFICE. 


{FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


Financial Year ends 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT %22cti%sy su: 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. | N ST I T U Ti O N ' 


Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided, 
£4,600,000. Al! persons now assuring will receive an additional share of 
Profit over later Entrants, at the next Division in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.O. 


ERMAN SYSTEMATICALLY TAUGHT by CORRES. 

PONDENCE to obviate the inconveni of fixed hours for lessons, 

Use of grammar and dictionary for r.ading purposes acquired in six months. 

Stated work should be sent weekly, accompanied by an order for two 

shillings. Member of Oxford University, and specialist in German tuition.— 
Master of German, 10 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by G. W. B. DAVIS, BR A. 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH.” 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for a-tists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 




















OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—In consequence 

of the removal to Cambridge, the FREEHOLD ot this most substantially 

built and extensive property TO BE SOLD, covering an area of about an acre 

andaquarter. Replete with all necessary conveniences for a Home or Institu- 

tion, and containing 30 bedreoms and dormitories, 27 other rooms, 4 large sch..ol- 

rooms, each 50 ft. by 30ft.; extensive cellarage, gardens, and playgrounds,— 

Apply to FRANK JOULY and CO., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 66 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 


Hill, Staines.x—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 

tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
ean ment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., 

M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24, In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON. SEO., Bath College, Bath, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 

hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 

—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 


ISS WILLS, form2rly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable HDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
|e noua for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 




















ONSIEUR AMI SIMOND, B.-es-L. (formerly on the 

Staff of King’s College, and of St. Paul’s School, London), RECEIVES 

in his Private House at YVERDON, CANTON DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND, a 

limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN who wish to become thoroughly 

acquainted with FRENCH and GERMAN whilst pursuing their general stucies. 

Home comforts carefully studied. Highest references.—For Prospectuses, 
address Mrs. TAYLOR, The Glen, Heaton, Bolton. 


| " gpecheiy “beter day gw as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 
tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 

HALL, PICOADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Octo- 

ber 22nd, at 11.15; Mr. WintiaM M. Satter (Lecturer to the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society), on ‘‘ Permanent Elements in Christian Morality.” 











INTER IN ITALY.—Miss PECK intends repeating 

her TOUR in ITALY, and wishes to meet with THREE YOUNG 

LADIES to accompany her. Route—Italian Lakes, Milan, Venice, Florence, 

Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Capri, Riviera. Inclusive terms for six months £150. 
References exchanged.—16 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, 8.W. 


DVERTISER desires to meet with a GENTLEMAN 

as PARTNER in an increasing business working a valuable patented 
invention. Capital, £1,500 to £2,000; might entertain sleeping partner. Fullest 
investigation invited.—“' L. G..” care of Messrs. Reynell and Son, Advertisement 
Offices, 44 Chancery Lare, W.C 

















ger PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

—The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the father- 
less daughters of clergymen and officers (naval, mil tary, and civil service), will 
take place in NOVEMBER. Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and must be sent in to 
her not later than November Ist. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—Miss BARLOW 

takes twenty-five GIRILS (boarders) who receive every care. The education 

is of the very best and individual. The climate of Colwyn Bay is mild, dry, and 

free from fogs. Detached house and garden on hill side, near sea and woods.— 
Prospectus, report, &c., on application to CORD PELLA. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 fo 14 for Scholarships and Emtrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. NEXT TERM begins September 21st. 








O GUARDIANS or PARENTS GOING ABROAD.— 


An English widow of good family, living in healthiest part of Florence, 
summer in the mountains, offers refined home to a young girl or ward. Liberal 
terms; highest references given and required.—Address, *“‘ A. C.,” care of F. 
Crichton, English bookseller, Via dei Fossi, Florence. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... eae 





1848, 


we £16,000,000. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





8vo, 63. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 354 will be published on the 24th inst. 


CONTENTS. 
1, CuIcaGo. 
2. THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 
3. WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
4, THe PEERAGE. 
5. NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDER. 
6. VEpIC MYTHOLOGY. 
7. THE MopErN HOspPItTAL. 
8. A ScEPTIC OF THE RENAI-SANCE. 
9. COALITIONS, 
10. Tue Disuonovrep BILL. 
11. Str Wm. Sate, D.U.L., LL.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

16,627.—An Eastern Committee ask for £5, to make up a sufficient allowance 
for a widow, age 78, and her daughter,‘age 38, the latter being quite unable to 
work from a painful incurable disease. They have seen better days, but the son 


who supported them went out of his mind. The daughter has struggled most 
bravely to work as long as she possibly could. 


Contributions towards their assistance will be 





17,452.—It is desired to raise the sum of £3 5s. towards the maintenance in a 
Home for six months of the crippled child of an employé of the Midland Rail- 
way, having a wife and eight children (two only earning small sums). He bears 
a high character, and contributes towards the cost, the total being £15 a year. 





14,208.—A Southern Committee ask for £5 15s. 6d., part of the expense in- 
curred in sending a slightly crippled girl to Toronto to join her foster-mother. 
The gir), who has been brought up in a cripples’ institution, was unable entirely 
to support herself, and there was no one to make a home for her here. The 
foster-mother, who was reported to be doing fairly well, was most anxious for 
the girl to come to her, and she sent £3 10s. towards the passage-money. 


15 849.—£10 1ls. is needed to complete an allowance of 8s. 6d. a week toa 
children’s nurse, aged 71. She has been for eleven years incapacitated from work 
by an incurable disease, and has now exhausted her savings, which were at one 
time considerable. 





17,526.—A Northern Committee ask for £3 1s. 6d. spent on nourishment and 
convalescent aid for a respectable dressmaker’s assistant, aged 21, who has been 
ill for nine weeks with rheumatic fever. After a month at the seaside she re- 
turned quite restored to her usual health and able to resume her work by which 
sbe helps to support her invalid mother. Clergy and other friends have helped, 





17,491.—Wanted, £2 13s. 6d., to complete the cost of keeping a boy with hip- 
disease at a nursing hospital till Christmas, He has been there for nine months, 
and there are good hopes of recovery. The parents contribute 3s. 6d. a week. 


17,485.—An East-End Committee ask for £3 5s., to complete the cost of keeping 
a consumptive young shopman ten weeks at Ventnor. His mother is a widow 
who does not earn, and he and his brother support her. When taken ill he had 
#3 in the savings’ bank. His brother is contributing 5s. a week towards keeping 
him at Ventnor, 


15,603.—£6 is needed to complete a term’s payments for a young man at the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind. By winning a scholarship he has himself 
— £40 towards the £60 annually needed, and the committee now ask 
elp to make up the balance. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 
On October 26th, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE LESTERS; 


or, A Capitalist’s Labour. 
By Gereral Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.P., 
Author of 
“‘'The Battle of Dorking,’’ “‘ The Diiemma,”’ “ The Private Secretary," &c. 
ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE LATE MR. J. A. SYMONDS’ 
‘* RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 


On October 3ist, with a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait of Mr. Symonds. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY, Taken from the Work of Jonny AppIN@ToN SymMonps. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON, 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON VOLTAIRE. 


On October 26th, crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 


VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 


1729. By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO JEFFERIES’ 
SERIES. 


On October 26th, crown 8vo, 53, 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS, IN A NEW STYLE OF BINDING. 


The Volumes of this Edition are now supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt top, as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
The MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 21s, 


“RURAL ENGLAND ” 


On October 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 125. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 
BER, containing:—WiTH Epe@rp Toors. Chaps. 17-20.—THE SUBALTERN 
In InprA A Hunprep Yrars AGO.—THE WHEEL OF THE LovuGcH RuN.— 
Ixy SumMeR HeEat.—NOVEMBER.—CHARACTER NOTE: THE CARETAKER.— 
An EaypTiAN FRAGMENT.—JANUARY Days IN CEYLON.—THE SURGEON’S 
GuEst. Chaps, 3-4. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MR, T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON and 4HiIs 


FRIENDS, 25 Portraits. Essay by Mrs, THACKERAY RitcwrIE, and Intro. 
duction by H. H. Hay Cameron. 200 Copies only for sale, each numbered, 
Prices on application, P 
**A uniquely beautiful collection, prefaced by a charming essa 
which, on the whole, is as delightful to the art-lover as it al wae lnvelee 
to the student und litarary historian.’’—Pa'l Mall Gazette, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THEO- 


BALD WOLFE TONE: a Chapter from Irish History, 1799-1798. Kdited 
with an Introduction, by R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Autbor of ‘' Fifty Years of Concessions to Treland ” 
“Thomas Drummond,” &¢. 2 vols, with Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each, 4 Steel-Plates, aud a Letter in Fac-simile, royal 8vo, cloth, 32s, 
* The book, entirely apart from any political question, is éeligh' ing,” 
Daily News (Leader), , i ’ silane 


The AUSTRALIAN COMMON. 


WEALTH (New South Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South Aus. 
tralia, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealan’), By GaevILLE TREGARTHEN, New 
Volume of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.’”” Eight Maps, many Illustrations 
and Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. . 


‘A brief, plain, and straightforward sammary.”—Times, 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. ScuuyLer vAN RENNSELAER. Fully Illustrated 
crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 64, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY, 


The PATRIOT PARLIAMENT of 


1639, with its Statutes, Notes, and Proceedings. By Tuomas Davis. Edited, 
and with Introduction, by Sir 0. G. Durry, K.C.M.G. Small crown 8y0, 
papor covers, ls. each ; cloth, 2s. é 


STORIES from GARSHIN. Trans- 


lated by Altice Voynicu, and with Critical Introduction by Sxraivs 

Stepniak. ‘‘The Independent Novel Series,’ New Volume. Demy 12mo 

cloth, 33, 6d, i 
THE NEW ‘' PSEUDONYM.” 


(31) GOD’S WILL, and other Stories. 


By Ise Frapan, Author of “‘ Heavy Laden,’’ &c. Paper, 1s, 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the 


COUNTESS THERESE of BRUNSWICK. By Mariam TENGER, Trans- 
lated by the Hon. Mrs. RussELn. 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





At all Booksellers’, Bodkstalls, and Libraries. 
DIDEROT’S THOUGH'S ON 
ART AND STYLE. 


With some of his Shorter Es 
Selecte1 and Translated by 


ays. season. 


AUTHORS having MSS. (FICTION, 


TRAVEL, POETRY, &c.) snitable for publi- | 
cation in volume form, are INVITED to forward 
them for consideration. MSS. read with promptitude, | 
and, if approved, will be published in the coming 
New Catalogue (64 pp.) post-free. 

DIGBY, LONG, and CO., PusLisugrs, 18 Bouverie 
| Street, Fleet Street, London. 


No. 73. OCTOBER, 1893, Price 6s. 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


. Is rr Posstntr TO OsTaty HELP FOR DENOMINA+ 
TIONAL SCHOOLS OvT OF THE KATES ? 
. APOLOGETICS 





BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrz. Lionel Tollemache). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The Times says: —‘* Well-executed translations | 
from the great French writer, with an appreciative | 
and suggestive preface.”’ 


REMINGTON & CO., Limited, London and Sydney. | 





Just published, SECOND EDITION, 
Carefully Revised, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


HE OLDEST AND LARGEST | : 

COMPANY INSURING AGAINST . 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

(AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OR AT PLAY), 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ | 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, | FoOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs, 


3. THE PLace or Curist In ‘MODERN THEOLOGY, 

. W. G. Warp IN THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

HERBERT SPENCEX’S ‘* PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS.” 

6. ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, OXFORD. 

7. APOLLINARIUS OF LAODICEA, 

8, PREPARATIONS FOR THE SECOND PRAYER-BOOK 
oF Epwarp VI. 

9, SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 





1, Witi1am Law. 
12. THe ParisH Councits BILL. 
Suort Notices. 
SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London, 





THE BLOT UPON THE BRAIN: B 


Studies in History and Psychology. | 
By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, M.D. Edin, ; | 
Formerly of H.M.’s Indian Army ; Corresponding | 
Member of the Psychiatric Society of St. Petersburg, | 
and of the New York Medico-Legal Society ; Member 
of the Medico-Psychological Asscciation, 


PER CENT. on 
below £100, 


Edinburgh: BELL and BRADFUTE. 
London: SimPpKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
HE QUARTERLY STATEMENT | 


(a Journal of Palestine Researck and Discovery) | 
for OOTOBER, now ready, 2s. 6d 
List of publications post-free. 
PaLEsTINE ExPLORATION Funp, 24 Hanover Square, 
W.; or A. P. Watt and Son, 2 Paternoster Square, 
E.C, 


lars, post-free. 


THROAT 





onl. 


London.” 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER 
= on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
coughand affecting the voice. For these symptoms, nse 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
| In contact with the glands at the moment they are 

excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively eg 2 Sold 
y in boxes, 74d, and tins, 1s. 1}d.; lab 
‘© JAMES EPPS & OO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 








BAN K. 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Qours, . 


| 
| E.C 


CENT. INTEREST 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and‘ 


Ppott=D MEATS. Also, 


URRENT ACCOUNTS, PRO- 








— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





. ieempeaiacnenes for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


elled 








ANGEROUS DEATH-TRAPS IN 
LONDON are becoming numerons owing to 

the manner in which the drains of dwelling-houses 
are neglected. The poisonous gasses emanating from 
them cause many deadly diseases, including typhoid 


fever, and a disorder strongly resembling Asiatic | GOLD MEDAL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S - 
STEEL PENS. 


MAYFAIR, W. 
i] 


F R Y’S 








PARIS, 1878, 





cholera in symptoms and results, A large number of 
deaths of late have occurred from this cause, there- 
fore householders should be on their guard and get 
the evil remedied before it is too late. Holloway’s 
Pills have been the means of saving many valuable 
lives from being sacrificed through the effects of bad 
drains. 
from entering the system, whilst they cleanse and 
enrich the blood. As a household medicine they are 
simply invaluable, 





London Offices, 4 
London, W.0, 


UNVILLE’S OLD 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
If taken regularly, the poison is prevented | aoe ge on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish — Belfast ; or at their 

Beanfo: 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—"I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’* 


IRISH 


They hold 
Supplied 





Buildings, Strand, 
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AN ADDITIONAL PLATE 


will be given monthly in 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


CoMMENCING WITH 


The NOVEMBER PART, ready 
October 25th, price ls. 4d., 
which wiil form the First of a 
New Volume, and contain the 
following Plates: 


Photogravure: 
‘VERONICA VERONESE.” 
By D. G. ROSSETTI. 


Etching: 
‘THE ALHAMBRA.” 
By H. MACBETH-RAEBURN. 


Wood Engraving : 


“THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE.” 
By FRED WALKER. 


The NOVEMBER PART also contains :— 


Cecil Gordon Lawson. By HESELTINE 
OweEN. With2 Portraits of Cecil G. Lawson (by F. 
Wilfrid Lawson). and 5 ]llustrations of his Works: 
*‘ Marshlands,”’ Pen-ank-Ink Sketch and Water- 
Colour Study of “ The Hop-Gardens of England,” 
“The Minister’s Garden” (engraved by O, L. 
Lacour), and ‘* A Chelsea Pastoral.”’ 


Art in the. Theatre: Costume on the 
Stage. Percy ANDERSON. With 7 Illus- 
trations byt the Author : ‘‘ Miss Palliser as Rowena 
in Ivanhoe ;’’ *‘ Dress for Queen, Thirteenth Cen- 
tury ;” “Mrs. Beerbohm Tree in Le Passant ;’ 
os Dancing Dress;”’ ‘* Walking Dress, 1830;” 
“Sketch for Nautch Costume ;’ and “ Mer- 
veilleuses.” 


“The Harbour of Refuge.” Note by 
J. W. Nortu, A.R.A., R.W.S.; and an Illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ Jesus Hospital, Bray.” 


‘The Alhambra.” Note on the Etch- 


ing by H. MacbETH-RAEBURN, 


An Attempt towards the Restoration 
of the Venus of Melos. By Joun Bett, 
Sculptor. With a Portrait of John Bell, and 3 
Illustrations of his Suggested Restoration of 
the Venus. 


Love Expectant. Poem by WarHam 
St. LecerR. With an Illustration by Herbert J. 
Draper, 


The Ruston Collection: the 0ld Masters, 


By CiaupE Puituirs, With 7 Illustrations, 


Grez. By R.A. M. Stevenson. With 


7 Illustia ions by Ernest Parton, reproduced in 
monochrome. 


A French View of Gothic Architec- 


ture. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


Our Illustrated Note-Book. With 9 


Illustrations, 


Chronicle of Art: Art in October. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


VOLUME FOR 1893 (Vol. XVI.) With 12 
exquisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and 
about 400 Illustrations from Original Drawings 
by the first artists of the day and from famous 
Paintings. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Royal Academy” 
Pictures. 


Now Ready, Parts I. and II., price 1s. each. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES 
OF THE YEAR. 


With Reproductions of One Hundred and 
Fifty Continental Pictures of 1893. 
To be completed in Three Parts, price 1s. each; or 


handsomely bound in One Volume, prive 5s, 
Part III. will be published October 25, 


*¥* Cassell and Company’s List of NEW 
BOOKS for the SEASON 1893-94 will 
be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS TWINING’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK: 


Being the AUTOBIOGKAPHY of LOUISA TWINING. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 153. With 2 Portraits 

of the Author, 

Miss Twining’s Recollections extend over a period of fifty years, during which she has witnessed the origin 
and growth of most of the great social and philanthropic movements of the time, and has herself taken an 
active and prominent part in them. Her recollections of English manners and habits of ha!f-a-century ago 
are also extremely interesting and entertaining. [November 1st, 


MR. LE FANU’S REMINISCENCES. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By W. R. LEFANU. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 

Mr. Le Fanu was for many years Commissioner of Public Wo ks in Ireland; his recollections cover more 
than half-a-century, and deal with every phase of Irish life. The book is full of good stories, and contains 
anecdotes of Thackeray, O’Connell, Sir W. Maxwell, Trollope, and other eminent meu of the author’s 
acquai tance, The value of the volume is enhanced by Mr. Lo Fanu’s reminiscences of his brother, Sheridan 
Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose life no account has hitherto been given, [November 8th, 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD: 


A NOVEL. By the AUTHORS: of ‘THK MEDICINE LADY,” “LEAVES FROM A DOCTOR'S 
DIARY,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [ November. 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, | The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. 
the Dvuom of the Great City. By K. D. Fawcett. | Being an Attempt to Deters -‘n< tie cifst Prin 
With numerous Illustrations by F. T. Jane. | ciples of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6 into the Conditions and Import of Consciousness, 

ILLUSTRATED 


B — RD Dovatas Fawe 1 vol. d 
The ENGLISH y IWARD A AWCETT. vo. emy 
1892 --Septem- 


8vo0, 14 
MAGAZINE. VOL. X. October, ' 
ber, 1893, With nearly 1,000 Paves and 1,000 ROUND the WORKS of OUR PRIN 


Pictures. This is the largest Volume of the | OIPAL RaILWAYS. With over 100 Illustra- 


: . . ical tions, The Papers are in nearly every case con- 
English Illustrated Magazine ever issued, Super- | y 
royal Svo, handsomely bound, 8. P | tributed by Officisls of the Companies, and the 


Illustrations — Official Photographs, 1 vol. 
TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. crown 8vo, 3s. 
With nearly 40 Original Illustrations by E. A. 


| GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton— 
Lemann. 1 vol, 4to, handsomely bound, gilt | 


Harrow — Winchester — Rugby— Westminster— 
edges, 7s. 6d. 


—Marlborough—C heltenham— Hailey bury —Clif- 
The Translation is the favourite one by Madame 


ton—Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustra. 
De CHATELAIN, carefully Revised for the present | tions by the best Artists. 1 vol., handsomely 
ork, | 


| ao large imperial 16mo, 63, 
ach school is described separately, in most cases 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor | py well-known writers, and the whole work forms an 
Lioyp Morgan. With numerous Illustrations. | excellent gift-book, full of interesting matter, and 
A Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. | very finely illustrated. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
}Publisher to the India Dffice. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publ cly in Court that Dc. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLURODYNE; that the whole story of the defe ag Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the T'mes, July 13th, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLOROD YNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College ot Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not = singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Gert ain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S pagent ag 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHMa,, CULICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelmiuy Medical Testimony accompanies each bottl 
Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVEN PORT, 33 Gt, Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, itera, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





a 


Catalogues post-free. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamezLt and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 53 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.8.A., where single Copies cam be obtained, and Subscriptions are 1 d 








Now ready, 6 vols., half-bound, £3 3s, 
A DICTIUNARY OF 
ECONOMIC PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
GEORGE WATT, 3B, O.M., O.1.B., 


Reporter on er 5 Products with the Government 
of India, F.L.8, 


(Published under the authority of the Government 
of India ) 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 
13 Waterloo Place. 


Publishers to the India Office, 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
1. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
2. SMEATON and RENNIE. 
3. METCALF and TELFORD. 
4, BOULTON and WATT. 
5. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
The Volumes may be had separately. 

‘We cannot but refer to the oaptivating and instructive volomes which Dr, 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before 
attempted of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest 
honour and the most extensive benefits on their country.” —Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s, 6d. 

“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings, The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’’—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
Illustrated, 6s. 

“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is 
te ag by ine Cu‘ htfal autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh 

eview. 

A few copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait etched by Rason, 8vo, 
16s., may still be obtained. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 8vo, 6s. 


‘What Jasmin did for himself in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for him in 
rose, doing full justice to that part of his life which Jasmin’s simple modesty 
orbade him to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The story 

is noble as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of 
sympathy and appreciation.” —Times. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


“Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interesting books, to uphold 
the dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate 
of industry, and its captains have found in him one who is not only enthusiastic 
himself, but who is also capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm We 
have no doubt that these latest chapters in the history of industry and scientifi» 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecessors.” —Times, 


6s. each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. 


trated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 
Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The cunning of Dr. Smiles’s hand never fails him. He has chosen the 
prosaic side of Huguenot history and made it as fascinating asa romance. He 
has pursued his investigations with a laborious minuteness worthy of the 
Statistical Society and of the Herald’s College; and yet it is as impossible to 
skip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’ ’’—British Quarterly Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 
With Portrait etched by Rason, and numerous Lllustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 
“Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be 
lost; but they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto 
and his watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to 
yield to the pressure of his !ater troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High 
Endeavour,—in a word, that Self-Help which is the foundation of all help to 


Tllus- 


and 


others.” —Quarterly Review 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST, 
LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Hrwry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D, Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’ 
Oxford; and the Rev. Ropert J. Witson, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I, and IL. with 2 Portraits and 7 I!lustrations, 36s, 

[The Second Edition is now ready. 


The DIARY of COLONEL PETER HAWKER, 


Author of “Instructions to Young Sportsmen.”’ With an Introduction by 
Sir Ratpn PayNe-GALLWEY, Bart, With 2 Portraits of the Author, and 
8 Illustrations by the Author, A. E. Chalon, R.A., J. Childe, W. Behnes, and 
C. Varley, all of which are taken from ‘* Instructions to Young Sportsmen,” 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


CABINET EDITION of GARDINER’S “ GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1619. By Samuet R, Garpingr, M.A, Hon.LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D, 
Gottingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Charch, 
Fellow of King’s College, London, Cabinet Edition, With New Preface, 
4 vols, crown 8vo, 63, each. 


THE CRISIS IN MASHONALAND. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S, New and Cheaper Edition. With Map, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Appendix to this Edition will be found to contain some information with 
reference to the present condition of Mashonaland, which is especially interesting 
at the present time. 


A NEW BOOK for YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


The OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 


Collector’s Handbook. By W. Furneavx, F.R.G.S. With 549 Illustrations 
and 18 Plates, 16 of which are Coloured. Orown 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Part I. ANIMAL LIFE.—Part II. The VEGETABLE WORLD.—Part III. 
The MINERAL WORLD. 


Mr. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1893. 


The TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by 


AnprEw Lane. With 8 Plates and 53 Illustrations in the Text by C. H. 
Kerr, L, Bogle, H. J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8yo, gilt edges, 6s. 
Also Edited by Mr. LANG, price 6s. each, fully Illustrated :— 
THE BLUE FAIRY-BOOK. Fifth Edition. 
THE RED FAIRY-BOOK. Third Edition. 
THE GREEN FAIRY-BOOK. Second Edition. 
THE BLUE POETRY-BOOK. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an Account 


of the Insect Pests found in Dwelling Houses. By Epwarp A. Botter, B.A., 
B.Se. Lond. With 7 Plates and 113 Iilustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
price 6s. 


PASTOR SANG; being the Norwegian 


Drama, ‘Over Aivne.” By BséRNSTJERNE BséRNSEN. Translated into 
English for the Author by WILLIAM WILsoN. With Frontispiece designed 
by Aubrey Beardsley, and Cover by Aymer Vallance. Crown 8vo, 53. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTIOR of “ VOOES POPULI.” 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S, a Story in 


Scenes; and other Sketches. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Voces Popuii,’’ 
‘The Travelling Companions,’’ &. Reprinted from Punch, With 2+ Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, 63, 


NEW NOVEL by L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS: a Novel. By 


L. Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 25s. 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REFUGEES : a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Doy te, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ there never were such hair’s-breadth 
escapes or such marvellous coincidences,” —Athenzum. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 366. 


1, THE Forecast oF Mr. PEARSON, 

2.Tue Great BARRIER REEF OF 
AUSTRALIA, 

3. W. G. WARD AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 

4. Str H. HoworTH oN THE GREAT 
Fioop. 

5, MEMOIRS OF 
CHOUART. 


6. THe House or Lorps. 
7. THE Lire oF Sir RicwarpD Bertoy , 


8. CONTEMPORARY POETS AND VERSI- 
FIERS. 


9. THE DECAMERON OF Boccaccio. 


10. Party MANG@UVRES versus PUBLIC 


GENERAL ROCHE- | OPINION, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 32, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1. Articles, 

THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CISTERCIANS IN ENGLAND. By Miss A, M. Cooke. 

WACE AND HIS AUTHORITIES, By J. H. Round. 

Twe SECURITY OF COPYHOLDERS IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEBNTH CEN- 
TuRIES. By I.S. Leadam, 

FaTHER WILLiaM CricHTon, S.J. By T. G. Law. 

NAPOLEON AND ENGLISH COMMERCE. By J. H. Rose. 

2, Notes and Pocuments.—History from the Charter Rall. By Professor Mait- 
land, LL.D.—The Parliamentary Privilege of Freedom from Arrest and Sir 
Thomas Shirley's Case. By G. W. Prothero.—The Flight of Princess Anne 
(1688). By J. R. Tanner.—The House Community in Upper Aragon. By 
the Rev. Wentworth Webster. 

3. Reviews of Books—4. List of Historical Books recently published—5. Contents 

of Periodical Publications —6, Index to Vol. VII. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST lérn STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, D.D., 
BIBLICAL cf Durham, 8vo, 12s. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Cuartes A. WuiTTUCK, M.A., Rector of Great Shetford, 
Berks, late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
Gs. 61. 


UVITY, and other SERMONS. 
a nm sgt So cn D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By Witt1am A. Knieut, LL.D., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir Arcurpatp GErIKIE, 


F.R.8. Third Edition, medium 8vo, 28s, 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By Sir 


Henry Roscor, F.R.S, assisted by JoserH Lunt, B.Sc. (Victoria). Globe 
8v0, 2s. 6d. 


APOPULAR HANDBOOK to the NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Including, by special permission, Notes collected from the works of Mr, 
Ruskin. Compiled by Edward T. Cook, with Preface by John Ruskin, LL D., 
D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Revised, Rearranged and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 


half-morocco, 14s. 


ELEMENTS of HANDICRAFT and DESIGN. By 


W. A. 8. Benson, M.A.Oxon, With Illustrations, Extra Orown 8vo, 5s, net. 


HANDBOOK of PUBLIC HEALTH and DEMOGRAPHY. 


Epwarp F. WiLtovensy, M.B., D.ploma in State Medicine of the London 
Daiversity and in Public Health of Cambridge University. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN: his Life and Duties. A Book 
for Continuation Schools and the Senior Classes of Public Elementary 
Schools. By Cuarirs Henry Wyatt, Ulerk of the Manchester School 
Board. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. STEEL. 
Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

HRONICLE.—“' The interest never flags...... Mrs. Steele tackles a 
ee ete problem with rare strength and fine skill, and her solution 
of it is right because (given the dramatis persons) inevitable. Many of the 
scenes are exciting and intensely cramatic.” ; : : 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“‘A tale of Anglo-Indian life of singular power and 
most dramatic interest . ...The book is ful! of striking incidents, and the insight 
betrayed into native life and character is amazing.....The story, as we have 
said, is one of remarkable power, and its setting is so vivid and realistic that one 
does not willingly leave a single page unread.”” p 

SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the very best Anglo-Indian novels ever written.’’ 


3 vols. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HELEN TREVERYAN. By Sir Mortimer Dvranp, 


K.C,1.E., Indian Civil Service. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SPEAKER.—‘‘It is written with remarkable knowledge; it is obvious 
throughout that its anthor is experienced in life, and exceptionally well in- 
A piece of mature, well-considered, able work. It is also spirited and 
vigorous.” x 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.— Altogether it is a well-written and readable 
story, which, besides being a faithful and animated picture of the times, is in- 
spired with a keen understanding of imperial problems.’ 


UNDER PRESSURE. By the Marcnuresa THEODOLI. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The MARPLOT. By S. R. Lysacut. 
JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. Ruoapes. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d. 


ROUND LONDON: Down East and Up West. 


Montact Witurams, Q.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE GRAPHIC ART. 
Original Works in Etching, Mezzotint, Dry Point, 
Aquatint, and Soft Ground. 
Cotonet R. C. GOFF. sy FRANK SHORT. 
SEYMOUR HADEN. | LIONEL SMYTHE. 
A. H. HAIG. | WILLIAM STRANG. 


OOLIN HUNTER. CHAS, J. WATSON. 
R. W. MACBETH, A.R A, W. L. WYLLIE, 


ON VIEW AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 














[UFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS 


of AMERICA: a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults committed 
of late years upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica 
and Tortuga (both English and French). By Joun EsQuEMRLING, one of 
the Buccaneers who was present at those Tragedies [1684-5.] Kdited by 
HENRY PowELL. With Maps, Sicges,and Portraits. Includes the very scarce 
Fourth Part. Royal 8vo, 15s, 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 


TURISTS and GRAPHIS HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. Illustrated by a large number of Illus- 
trations by the Cruickshank:, Rowlandson, Gilray, Banbury, Lane, Crow- 

vill, Bennett, Sandby, Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, ‘ Phiz,” Leech, &c. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, royal 8vo, 103. 6d. ‘‘ At last we have a treatise 
upon our caricaturists and comic draughtsmen worthy of the great subject. A 
thoroughly readable and instructive book......And whit a number of political 
occurrenc. s, scandals, public and private, movements, political and secular, are 
passed in review! all described at length with great clearness and vivacity, 
giving us a view of them, so to speak, from the inside.”—PatL Mau. GazetTrE, 


LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


With numerous Letters (now first published) from the Newcastle MSS. By 
WILLiaM Ernst. With 4 Engraved Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ Painstaking and 
accurate ; and the publication for the first time of copious extracts from the 
Newcastle Papers invests it with distinct value.”,—NAaTIONAL OBSERVER. ‘A 
valuable contribution to one of the leading men of the last century. Deals as 
far as possible with original materials.’—St, JamEs’s GazETTE. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 


HEALING ART: a Popular History of Medicine in all Ages and Countries. 
By Dr. Epwarp BERDOE. Pages xii.-510, with 4 Plates and Index, 8vo, 
12s. 6d.‘ An astonishing amount of information concerning physicians of all 
ages. All, from the expert to the general reader, will find a vast amount of 
interesting matter.’’— SPECTATOR. 


The COINAGE of the EUROPEAN 


CONTINENT. With an Introduction and Catalogue of Mints, Danomina- 
tions, and Rulers. By W. Carew Hazuitr. With 250 I'lustrations, printed 
in the best style by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, 8vo, 21s, The first serious effort 
to do for the varied, extensive, and beautiful Currencies of Europe what has 
already been accomplished for English and Scottish, for Greek and Roman, 
Arranged in Three Sections :—1, INTRODUCTION (66 pp.); 2. The CATA- 
LOGUES (Places of Coinage, Nomenclature, &c., 222 pp.); 3. DESCRIPTIVE 
OUTLINE, systematically arranged (240 pp.); Double Column Indéx (18 pp.). 


SECOND VOLUME of RUSSELL M. GARNIER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


LANDED INTEREST : its Customs, Laws, and Agriculture. MODERN 
PERIOD. 8vo, 10s, 6d. [ Shortly, 


** Infinitely superior to ‘ Looking Backward.’” 


PICTURES of the SOCIALISTIC 


FUTURE. By Eugene Ricuter. 3s, 6d. “ Professes to be a description of the 
coming socialistic revolution and its results as described in the diary of an 
ardent Socialist who gradually becomes disillusionised "—Times. “ Nothing 
could be more effective than this simple story.”—YORKSHIRE Post. ‘In this 
little book the well-known member of the German Parliament takes up his 
parable against Soialism. The book is grave, but nevertheless amusing.”— 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘Herr Richter, the promiment member of the 
Reichstag, is an old anti-Socialist warrior. Infinitely superior to ‘ Looking 
Backward,’ ’’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


DARWIN and HEGEL, and other 


Philosophical Studies. By Davip G. Ritcute, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 61. ‘‘ Thoughtful and suggestive essays by a 
writer who has already established his claim to be heard on speculative ques- 
tions.’—Times. ‘ Both interesting and suggestive, and will stimulate original 
reflection. It is seldom that one comes across a book which puts matters so 
abstruse in a manner so clear, pointed, and exact.’’ —ScCOTSMAN. 


The SKEPTICS of .the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. By Jonn Owen, Author of ‘‘ Evenings with the Skeptics,’”” 
&c. 8vo, 103. 6d. ** An instructive commentary on the history of one of the 
main currents of European thought.’’—Times, ‘* To commend the scholarship 
or candour of Mr. Owen to readers of the ACADEMY is superfluous .....It is 
unique in English literature: a really well-ordered and harmonious history 
of Italian thought from the thirteenth to the seveuteenth century. Mr. Owen 
mignt well have styld his book a History of Rationalism or even of Thought.”— 
ACADEMY, 


SONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


1. APPEARANCE and REALITY. 


By F. H. Braptey, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxon., Author of 
“* Ethical Studies,’ &c. 10s. 41, *' One of the most notable contributions 
to philosophical literature w 'hiu recent years.”’—GLascow HERALD. 


2. PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in THEIR HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By James 
Bonak, M.A., LL.D. 10s. 6d. “‘ An inexhaustible repertory of economical 
argument, and an impartial summary which should ;rove invaluable to 
students.”—TimeEs. ‘‘ Condenses a whole library of writers,’’—NAaTIONAL 
REFORMER. 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By 


ArTHUR J. Dapson. 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘* The work of a man of high intelligence, 
who evidently has the welfare of his fellows deeply at heart.”—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, 


TWO NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 


Each in One Volume. 


The HEIR of INGLESBY. By 


VIoLEeTTA, 3s. 6d. ‘The little tale is told with grace.”’—GuiasGow HERALD, 
** A picture of present-day life in the city of the Arno.’’"—DatLy TELEGRAPH, 
“A pretty story.”’—WoOMAN. 


The HERMIT of MUCKROSS. By 


Denys Wray. 2s. 6d. ‘* Intensely dramatic. A powerful story.’’—OBSERVER. 
“A striking and terrible tale."—Datty CuronicLe, ‘* Full of gracefut 
touches,”"—Scot’s MaGazInE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECRETS of the PRISON-HOUSE; or, Gaol 
Studies and Sketches. By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Major late 63rd Regiment, 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Prisons, Author of “Chronicles of Newgate,” 
‘© Memorials of MiNbank,” &c. Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson. In 
Two Volumes, demy 8vo. [Neat week. 


OLD COURT-LIFE in SPAIN. By Frances 
Minto Extrot, Author of ‘‘ Old Court-Life in France,’’ ‘‘ Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy,” &c. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 24s. [This day, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. Travel and 


Adventures in the Congo Free State. With numerous I)lustrations, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. [In the press. 


ROUND ABOUT the CROOKED SPIRE. 


By AuBert J. Foster, M.A, With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 





[In the press, 


APHORISMS from the WRITINGS of 


HERBERT SPENCER. Selected by Jutta RAYMOND GINGELL. Crown 8vo, 
[In the press. 


CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS: France 


in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &c. By R.S. Gunpryr. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 9s. 


JOTTINGS ABOUT BIRDS. By Charles 
Drxon, Author of “Migration of Birds.’’ With Coloured Frontispiece by 
J. Smit. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A TOUR in PALESTINE and SYRIA. By 


J, Brinton. With Illustrations and Map, large crown 8vo, 9s. [Ready. 








The LIFE of Sir RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, IsabkL Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 





ESSAYS: 


By Joun Appinaton SymonpDs, 


Speculative and Suggestive. 


New Edition, in One Volume demy 8vo, 93. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER in 
the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Beiog the Journal of Captain WoopEs 
Rogers. With Notes and Illustrations by Ropert C, Leste. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, [This day. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL 
NATURAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, Prepared for the 
Science and Art Department of the Council of Education. By D. OLIVER, 
LL.D., F.L.S., F.R.S. With 109 Coloured Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.8. A 
New Edition, royal 8vo, 14s. [Next week. 


OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS; or, the Rise, 


Progress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navigation. By A. FRASER 
MacponaLp, With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8v0, 6s, 


EIGHT STORIES IN ONE VOLUME, 


MISS PARSON’S ADVENTURE. By W. 
Ciark Russet. And other Stories by W. E. Norris, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Mrs. L. B. Watrorp, J. M. Barniz, F. C. Paitips, Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
WILL1am WESTALL, With 16 Illustrations, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 

(This day. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: a History of 
the Formation and Work of the Imperial British East Africa Oompany. 
Compiled with the authority of the Directors from Official Documents and 
the Records of the Company. By P. L. M‘Drermort, Assistant-Seoretary. 
With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By 
W. H. Hupson, 0.M.Z.8, With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s, 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 
of some of the Larger Forms of Ancient Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. 
Hurcauson. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, Third 
Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 12s, 


LL 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND song? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH THRE 
YEMEN, 


And some General Remarks upon that Country, 
By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ** The Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morocco,”’ &, 
With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wal ; 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author, demy 8vo, epee fiom 


NEW WORK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES,” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WITH THE WOODLANDERS 
AND BY THE TIDE. 


By “A SON OF THE MARSHEs,” 
Author of “ On Surrey Hills,’ “ Within an Hoar of London Town,” 
“ Annals of a Fishing Village,” “ Forest Tithes,” &c, : 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
ZAMBESI BASIN 
AND NYASSALAND. 


By DANIEL J. RANKIN, F.R.S.G.3 , M.R.A.S. 
With 3 Maps and 10 Full-page Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
One of the most entertaining books we have come across for muny a day 
about the Dark Continent.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Incidentally imparts much valuable, authentic, and novel information con- 
cerning regions which must sooner or later play an important part in the future 
development of Africa,”’—Times. _ 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


STRAY SFOCR TT. 


By J. MORAY BROWN, 
Author of ‘‘ Shikar Sketches,’”’ ‘‘ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “The Days when 
We went Hog-Hunting,”’ &c. 
2 vols. pust 8vo, with 50 Lilustrations, 21s, 

“Not only are the charms of tiger-hunting and pig-sticking in the far East 

detailed with all an enthusi»st’s zest—and, be it sid, with a good deal of literary 
skill as well—but sport at home, on moor and fen, loch and river, is ably and 
pleasantly described.” —St. James's Budget. 
“Tt is not only of ‘ pig’ and tiger that the writer has reminiscences to recall; 
he has something to say of almo-t every species of Indian game. In a second 
volume he deals with more familiar English sports, but all in the same bright 
and charming manver which makes his books gond reaving for even those who 
know nothing whatever of his subjects, and delightfal for those wno do.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION, 
And Other Essays. 


By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Origin of Evil,’’ ‘‘ Church and Oreed,” “ Defects 
of Modern Christianity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Times to 1865. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Oaptain, 
t.N.; F.S.A., &c.; ‘* Officier de l’Instruction Publique,” France. 


THE 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Y 

**The conception of this work is judicious and opportune......It does for the 
reader very much what the tutor does for the pupil who has already prepared 
his text-books,—that is, it helps him where he needs help, but does not bore him 
with what he knows already..... Professor Burrows’ analysis is anatomical, his 
classification sound and lucid; nothing is left vague or in its wrong place. But 
the peculiar note of all his work, both oral and written, is his singu:ar shrewd- 
ness and quickness of perception, which lend to his vivacious pages the homely 
charm of a wholesome practical utility.”,—Academy. 


CHEAP EDITION, 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 
Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to 
Genoa in the ‘Escargot,’ taken in the Winter, 1889-90. 
By the AUTHOR of “A DAY OF MY LIFE AT ETON.” 

With 50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map, 
dewy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Delightfully entertaining......Toe narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and laughter.” —Daily Telegraph. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOI’S NOVELS. CHEAP 


EDITION. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 


Adam Bede _... ies : .. 38s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss P ae 8s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Raoical ... ave .. 6988. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life vas AG sc Oe 

Silas Marner ... me Se he ve ©6228. 6d. 
Romola ... mA oad ie ag ... 38. 6d. 
Daniel Deronda ae sa a ae Oe 
Middlemarch ... ake Ae ce ee 
George Eliot’s Life ... nee A we 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 
CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and L-gible Type. Complete 
in 24 Volumes, price £6. Each Volume, price 6s., may be had separately. 

“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works......In size, type, and papers 
everything that could be wished.”’—Athenzum. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND GCOS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Important New Work. 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 25rn. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Two Volumes, large 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


No Votumes announced for appearance this season have been expected with greater eagerness than these notable ones. The letters, 
chiefly familiar, cover a very wide range in Mr. Lowell’s friendships and career. Among the letters are those to Henry W. Longfellow, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Hughes, W. D. Howells, C. F. Briggs, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. J. T. Fields, J. L. Motley, including the editor of the work, and many other lifelong friends of the 
dead poet. 

We have in these letters the man, the friend, the poet, and the deep thinker; every phase of a noble personality, the truthful 
self-portraiture of a sincere and lofty nature, growing riper and better and richer from day to day and year by year. 

From the first boyish notes to playmates and relatives, we are able to follow him during college years, and on into that period of 
earlier aspirations and efforts towards literary self-expression which was a prophecy ; and the following pages permit us to accompany 
him into his widening and established public recognition as a scholar, instructor, author, and diplomate. From youth to maturest 
years the man is one and the same man, in his conscientiousness towards life and every responsibility making part of it; in the 
frankness, earnestness, and affectionate feeling towards those whom he loved and who loved him. A nature singularly unspoiled by 
success will be known through these letters quite as widely as those who knew him best could wish. 


CROWNED BY THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Maxine pve La Rocuererte. With 


27 Portraits, 2 vols., cloth extra, 21s. (October 26th. 
NOW READY. 


ESSAYS, SPEECHES, AND MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT 


VON MOLTKE. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO; with a Visit to the United 


States. By THOM4S TWINING, With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 16s. [ November. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ELIZABETHAN SONGS: “In Honour of Love and Beautie.” Collected and Illus. 


trated by EDMUND H. GARRETT. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. Limited Edition de Luxe, on 
imperial Japan paper, £5 5s, [ Ready. 
WALTER CRANE EDITION, 1893. 
THE OLD GARDEN. By Marcarer Detann, The Coloured Designs throughout the 


Volume by Walter Crane. In handsome cover, 123. 6d. (Immediately. 
LIBRARY EDITION. NOW READY. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Joun T. Morsz, jun. 2 vols., with a New Portrait, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 12s. 
The Atheneum says :—* If it be too much ito say that Mr. Morse has written the most complete life of Lincoln, it is the fact that his biography is the most read- 
able and instructive which has yet appeared.” 


NEW WORK by the BISHOP of DERRY. NOW READY. 
PRIMARY CONVICTIONS : being Discussions on Subjects connected with the 


Evidences of Christianity. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. D.C.U. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Large 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
“This werk is an attempt to place the doctrines of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds in the light of modern thought, and to set forth the connection of the various 
articles with the different elements of modern speculation with which they seem to have most in common...... The treatm mnt of the sabject is marked by all the 
Bishop of Derry’s most attractive characteristics. Hardly a page is without some brilliant and epigrammatic reflection, some quaint or interesting anecdote, or 











some moving appeal,.’’—Guardian. 
“The volume is a boon to his admirers. Here is the Bishop of Derry enshrined with his ability and his eloquence.”—Spectator. 
“ Elaborated with eloquence, imagination, and learning, which must command admiration.’’—National Observer. 


NEW WORK by ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. By Sr. Grorcr 


MIVART. Handsomely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Uniform with ‘‘ Types of Animal Life.”’ November. 
NEW VOLUME of STORIES by the AUTHOR of “DODO.” 
SIX COMMON THINGS. By E. F. Benson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. sgctover astn. 


PLATONICS. _By Erner, M. Arnotp. Cloth, 1s. 6d. cdaliniedliine 








READY THIS DAY, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. READY THIS DAY. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. NOVEMBER. 


Abridged Contents. 
CONTAINS 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, | eT aaa 
CHANGING GUARD AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


pe THE HANDSOME HUMES r (Complete). CONCLUSION or. a THE HANDSOME HUMES,” 


Illustrated by Wm. Small. 8vo, clothextra, 8s.6d, Cases supplied separately, 2s. j By Wm. Buack. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S. LIST 





NEW WORKS. 


THE LETTERS, REMAINS, AND 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD ADOLPHUS SEY- 
MOUR, TWELFTH DUKE OF SOMERSET, E.G. 
Edited and Arranged by his Daughter, Lady GuENDOLEN RamspDEN, 
and W. H. Matxiocg, Author of “In an Enchanted Island,”’ &c, 
In One Volume, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s, [Now ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE POST- 
OFFICE, FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT 
DOWN TO 1836. 

By Hrersert Joyce, C.B., one of the Secretaries to the Post-Office. 
In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16s. (Now ready. 


HORSE-RACING IN ENGLAND. 


Containing Descriptions of Famous Horses, with Accounts of the more 
Noted Owners, Jockeys (amateur and professional), Trainers, and 
Bookmakers. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Rosert Brack, Author of ‘‘ Horse-Racing in France,” “‘The Jockey 
Club and its Founders,” &c. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, 15s. [Now ready. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF LORD 


BYRON WITH THE COUNTESS OF 

BLESSINGTON. 
With a Contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. A 
New Edition, containing references to Madame de Stati, Oount 
d'Orsay, Count Pietro Gamba, Sheridan, the Shelleys, Southey, Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Palmerston, George Colman, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Fox, John Galt, Gibbon, Sir John Hobhouse, Prince Metternich, Miss 
Mitfcrd, Napoleon, Samuel Rogers, Horace Walpole, and others, 
With Eight Portraits. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16s, [Now ready. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRESS: 


Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. 
By Grorcrana Hitt, Author of “ Mundus Muliebris.” 


In Two Volumes, demy 8ro, with Fourteen Illustrations oa Steel, 30s. 
{Now ready. 


A LOTOS-EATER IN CAPRI. 


By Dr. Atan Watters, Author of “ Palms and Pearls; or Scenes in 
Ceylon.” With Lilust-ations and a Map. 


In One Volume, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [October 23rd. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND 
FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. 

By Madame Junot (Dichess D’Abrantés). With Reproductions of 

Portraits of the eutire Bonaparte Family. Aa New and Revised Edition, 


In Four Volumes, crown 8vo, 36s. [October 23rd. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


By Lovis ANTOINE FauVELET DE BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. 
Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, by Oolonel 
R. W. Purpps, late Royal Artillery, A New Edition, with Thirty. 
eight Portraits. 


In Four Volumes, cron 8ro. 36s. [October 23rd, 


INDIAN MEMORIES. The Plains, 
the Hills, the Temples, the Zenanas, Camp Life, 
the Black Hole, the Mutiny, &c. 

By Epitx Core ct and Captain W. 8. BurRRELL. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s, (October 23rd. 





NEW WORKS 


OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


DIAN A 


“THE DANVERS’ 


T EM P E §8 T. 


JEWELS.” 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[October 23rd. 





THE SWING OF THE PENDU- 


| 
| 
By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of ‘‘ The Baroness,”’ ** The Country | 
Cousin,”’ * Paul’s Sister,’’ &c. | 

| 


In Two Volumes crown 8v0. 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. | 


By GrorGe Ross Derine, Author of ‘Giraldi,’’ ‘‘The Under- 
graduate,” &c. | 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. | 





THE COURAGE OF SYLVIA 
FULGENT. 
By H. B. Fintay Knie@ut, Author of ‘'A Girl with a Temper.” 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF TER: 
ENCE CLANCY. 
By Haroup Vatuines, Author of * The Quality of Mercy.” 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 





TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 





Author of ‘* Cleveden.” 


[Now ready. 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TU BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume crown 8vo, 63. 





“GOD’S FOOL.’ 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.’’ [October 23rd. 











“Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the same degree or kind. 
common experience for any one to leave one of these novels unfinished.”’—Spectator. 





It is not, we fancy, a 


BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 


Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, well printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


EAST LYNNE. 


(Two Hundred and Seventy-Fifth Thousand.) 









The CHANNINGS 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES. 
The SHADOW of ASHLYD- 


OAKBURN’S 


ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First 





MILDRED ARKELL. 


OREVLYN naLb 

=e ; | DENE HOLLOW. 
The RED COURT FARM. | — F 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S 4 rips SECRET 


WILL. 
eee teres | COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
i : LADY : 
LADY ADELAIDE. OLY Rae 
OSWALD CRAY. PARKWATER. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second! The UNHOLY WISH, the 
Series. | S§O0@GY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 


ANNE HEREFORD. 








JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


Series. 


The MASTER of GREY- 
LANDS. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth 


Series. 


ADAM GRAINGER. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth 


Series. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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